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A GRAND NATIONAL POMOLOGICAL CONGRESS . character of the society, the holding of a meeting in the Golden 







F. M. HEXAMER state became an actual necessity, and the California state board 
————_—_—_—__—— of horticulture deserves due credit for extending its invitation to . 
By invitation of the California state board of horticulture, the _ these distinguished pomologists. 
American pomological society holds its next biennial meeting at The most practical work carried on by the society consists in 






Sacramento Jan 16-18, This occasion marks an important epoch in _the compilation and publication of its catalogue of fruits, acknowl- 
the history of this time-honored asociation, as well as in the devel- edged as the highest pomological authority of the land. Its main 
opment of the fruit industry of the objects are to condense the lists of de 
Pacific coast. At the organization of sirable fruits into as small a number of 
this society, forty-five years ago, fruit varieties as possible; to discourage the 
culture in America was but in its in- cultivation of inferior kinds; and to 
fancy, and only twelve states were rep- furnish reliable lists of the fruits best 
resented at its first session. From this adapted to each state and territory of 
small beginning its influence and use- the United States and Canada. While 
fulness have increased from year to the arrangement of the varieties of each 
year, enrolling among its membership class of fruits is alphabetical, the state 
the most skillful and progressive pomol- or district columns are grouped in divi- 
ogists of the past half century, and sions similar in climates and conditions 
extending its field of work to every state affecting the culture of fruits. A con- 
and territory of our vast domain. To cise description is given of each variety, 
encourage and extend fruit culture, to and by an ingenious system of tables the 
promote thescience of pomology as well value of any variety for any locality 
as popular education, were the original may be ascertained at a glance. At 
purposes of the founders, and those who each meeting these lists are revised, 
have succeeded them have strictly . corrected, and brought up to the present 
adhered to the original plan, carrying date, thus furnishing an amount of reli- 
out and enlarging the great and benefi- able information not otherwise obtaina- 
cent undertaking. The rapid and mar- ble. No society or government any- 
velous progress of scientific as well as where has ever accomplished anything 
practical pomology in America has to compare with this grand work of the 

































elicited the wonderment and admiration P American pomological society. In addi- 
of the civilized world, and in its grand PROSPER J. BERCKMANS, PRESIDENT tion to this general list, the society 
development this society may justly claim no inconsiderable share. receives through its local committees special reports from each state, 


; Former meetings have been held at various cities from Maineto giving correct information about new fruits. It is also reforming 
Florida, from the Atlantic coast to the Mississippi, but this will be the nomenclature of fruits, aiming in a single word to express their 
the first session held on the Pacific coast. To sustain the national characteristics, the originator’s name, or the place of their origin, 
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NEW FACTS ABOUT STABLE MANURE 


[Summary of Dr. bk. H. JENKINS’ address.]} 


A considerable part of any animal’s food is burned in the body, 
as coal is burned in a grate, to carbonic acid and water, which escape 
through the lungs and skin. The rest of the food is either laid up in 
the body of the animal, secreted in the milk or voided in the solid 
and liquid manure. A cow of 1,000 Ibs live weight should have about 
64 ounces of nitrogen every day in her food. But she retains in her 
body less than an ounce and a half of it. The rest does its work and 
then passes along. Fresh manure then contains half of the dry mat- 
ter of the food and a much larger part of its fertilizing elements. A 
cow will produce in a year from 10 to 12 tons of manure, solid and 
liquid, exclusive of litter. This manure contains from 1} to more 
than two tons of dry matter, mostly organic, with from 75 to 120 lbs 
of nitrogen, and less than that quantity of phosphoric acid and of 
potash. The quantity of manure produced and its composition vary 
so much with the feed and condition of the cattle. that it is not 
worth while here to attempt more definite statements regarding it. 

The value of stable manure is often calculated from its content 
of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash alone. But I want now to 
emphasize the statement that its value does not wholly consist in 
these things. No, nor in all cases chieflyin these things. This 
point needs to be observed by the western farmer who is slow to 
realize the need of saving manure, and also by the southern planter 
and trucker who is disposed to carry to excess the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers. . 

There are in manure things of value to our soils which commer- 
cia] fertilizers cannot supply, things without which commercial 
fertilizers cannot produce their full effect, things which in most 
marked degree regulate the heat and moisture and so the nitrifica- 
tion in our soils. I mean the humus-producing organic matter; 
those things which when properly rotted make the black mold that 
holds and carries water like a sponge, which makes leachy soils 
more retentive of moisture and prevents soils on which fertilizer 
chemicals are used freely year after year from becoming hard to 
work and cloddy. This humus, to which no money value is at- 
tached, is the valuable part of the manure because it is the part 
which we cannot get in commercial fertilizers nor in so good a con- 
dition in any other way than through the manure pile. 

Hence it is important to have, with the excreta of the cattle, 
an adequate supply of litter, and that litter serves a double use. It 
is not simply an article of comfort or luxury to the cow, or a means 
of keeping her decently clean; it adds very largely to the value of 
the manure, decaying along with it and forming humus which 
serves these important uses in the soil. Bedding is not used as 
much as it should be. Wherever a black pool of dung liquor is stand- 
ing in the barnyard, or a constant trickle of the same liquor is run- 
ning off to some water supply, there is a sign of loss. 

The supply of manure from city stables is likely to fall off heavily 
owing to the displacement of horses by electricity. Dut it is quite 
possible, by the use of extra care and some small outlay in the 
beginning for manure sheds, without the purchase of extra cattle, 
to double the manure production of a large proportion of our farms, 
by the free use of litter and rational handling of the manure heaps, 
The truth of that statement is easily demonstrated. I fully believe 
that un a very large number of the farms in this state that could be 
done without lessening the value of the manure, pound for pound, 
as calculated from its fertilizer ingredients. 

Dr. Jenkins then proceeded to discuss in detail the topics which 
he summed up as follows: 

1. If manure is exposed to leaching or drainage, it is to be 
expected that it will lose the greater part of its vaJue. 

2. Having protected the pile from these losses, the most impor- 
gant thing for its preservation is to have it made level and tightly 
packed in the heap. 

8. A heap thus made may yet lose in a half year, by fermen- 
tation, a quarter of its nitrogen and a third of its organic matter. 

4. This loss of nitrogen can be wholly prevented, and the loss 
of matter reduced two-thirds, by the use of preservatives. 

5. The two preservatives which with our present knowledge 
seem to be the cheapest, are superphosphate-gypsum and kainit. 

6. For manure to be used moderately on heavy soils, perhaps 
superphosphate-gypsum is preferable; on light, sandy soil, kainit. 

7. For preserving manure, there may be used from 1 to 14 lbs. 
of a mixture of 100 parts of dissolved South Carolina phosphate 
rock and 75 parts of plaster. Of kainit, the proper amount per day 
and head of stock is 1} to 2 lbs. 





Composition of Mari.—Marl varies in composition according to 
the locality in which it is found, as for example, green sand, 


ALL AROUND THE FARM 


phosphatic or calcareous marls. The ordinary marls are composed 
mainly of more or less comminuted shells which consist of car- 
bonate of lime. Such marls are often of great value in rendering 
heavy lands more easy of cultivation. They rarely contain phos- 
phoric acid or potash, and are only beneficial for their indirect 
and mechanical action upon certain soils, where they may be used 
as a liberal top-dressing.—{Dr Peter Collier. 





WHEN THE GROUND IS FROZEN 


J. M. STAHL 








There are good reasons for doing as much hauling as possible 
about the farm during the winter. There is time for the work at 
this season and it is always good policy to do during the winter all 
the work that can be done to as good advantage as in the spring. 
At the best work will crowd in the spring. Then if the hauling is 
done over the fields while the ground is frozen, clods and ruts will 
not be made, as will be if the hauling is done when the ground is 
wet and soft. Clods are always to be avoided and ruts are prone 
to develop into gullies. Yet another reason is that larger loads can 
be hauled while the ground is frozen solid than when the frost is 
out and the tires sink into spongy, sticky ground, as they co in the 
spring. 

Another reason is that the exercise given the horses during the 
winter is needed by them to keep them in guod health and to keep 
their muscles from losing hardness and strength. If the horses are 
allowed to be idle during the winter, the sudden violent change to 
hard work in the spring is too severe; neither their muscles nor 
their digestive organs are equal to the demands made upon them, 
and the animals are worn down at the very beginning. This is not 
the case when the animals are put to some work during the winter. 

Yet another reason for doing during the winter what hauling 
about the farm that can be done is that generally it can be done on 
asled. Inasmuch as the box of the sled is lower down than is the 
box of the wagon, a load can be put on or taken off the sled more 
easily than the wagon. Using the sled saves labor. The saving is 
quite an item, especially in the hauling of heavy posts or timbers. 
And, in fact,a man may be able to load on a sled, logs, stones, 
stumps, etc, that he could not load on a wagon. 

Very likely posts and rails for fencing can be hauled in place, 
ready to be used in the spring. An old fence, that is to be replaced 
or repaired, can be torn down, and the stuff not to be used in the 
new fence be hauled away. Logs, stumps, stones and other rubbish 
can be cleared off the land. Gravel can be hauled from the bank 
and be placed where it will be needed for drives and walks in the 
spring. Certainly one should get rear the wood house a supply of 
wood suficient not only for the winter, but for next spring and 
summer. When one can work in the fields he should nct be com- 
pelled to haul and cut stove wood. Gullies and hollows can be tilled 
now. It will not be hard to find hauling to do, and it should be 


done. 








WINTERING BEES IN THE COLD NORTH 


EDWARD TARR 


In this climate bees winter better in a good cellar than on their 
summer stands. They will also consume about ten pounds less 
stores in acellar, than they would need out of doors. The cellar 


should be dark, and the temperature about 45 degrees F, although . 


if it runs down to 88 degrees it will do no harm, especially the first 


“part of the winter. 


I have had the best success since I have dispensed with the 
bottom boards in winter. I made some wooden horses, 20 inches 
high and long enough to reach across the cellar. Place two of 
them about fifteen inches apart, and place a row of hives on them 
about ten inches apart, then another row over the spaces and so 
on until the upper row is nearly up to the floor overhead, which 
they should not touch, as the jarring resulting therefrom would be 
detrimental to the welfare of the bees. We put them in from Nov 
15 to Dec 10. We like to have them fly as late as possibie as it, in 
a certain sense, makes the winter shorter for them. A barrow 
made something like a bier is handy to carry the hives to and from 
the cellar. My son and myself put in 80 odd hives the 19th of 
November, this year, in five hours, less than four minutes per hive. 
We take them out from April 15 to May 1, according to the season. 
I look at them once a month through the winter, and brush up and 
remove what dead bees may be on the cellar bottom. If each hive 
loses a pint there will be about 14 bushels this winter which if not 
removed would pollute the air. After removing the dead bees it is 
a good plan to ecatte: a few pound. of gypsum on the cellar bottom. 
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THE POULTRY INDUSTRY ON”THE PACIFIC COAST 


HE second annual exhibition of the Cali- 
fornia state poultry association in San 
Francisco, is attracting much attention 
from all parts of the state. The interest 
taken in it is the result of the rapid growth 
of the poultry industry in the past few 
= is 3 ; years. One year ago the poultrymen of 


4 this state made their first exhibit, and so 


Saas 


great was its success that this year they 
have secured for their display the largest 
hall in San Francisco, and exhibits of fine 
poultry, poultry products and ‘“‘poultry 
fixin’s” will be there from the whole Pacific 
coast. Among the special prizes is the $100 
gold cup, offered for the finest collection of 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, which illustrates 

. our initial letter. It is only within the 
past ten years that poultry raising as a business has been con- 
sidered worth attention in California, The old barnyard fowl, it 
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A CALIFORNIA POULTRY RANC 
is true, was tolerated on every farm and tle farmer’s wife 
gathered her eggs when she chose to lay them, and what were 
not consumed by the family helped to buy the groceries. She 
roosted in trees or perched on any convenient place in the barn and 
received no further care. This is still the hen’s position over a 
large section of the entire west. Of late, however, much attention 
has been paid-to poultry breeding and asa result California can 
boast some of the finest birds in America, and many large poultry 
farms have been established in different portions of the state. 
During the ten years ended in June 1890, the number of fowls more 
than doubled and the egg product nearly quadrupled. Such has 
been the increase since, that farm poultry in California now num- 
bers upward of 6,000,000 birds whose product for the past year prob- 
ably approached 25,000,000 dozen, against 8,504,000 fowls and 483,000 





THE POULTRY BUSINESS 
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other poultry in 1890, with a product of 13,680,000 dozens of eggs. 
That there is yet ample room for the expansion of the industry is 
shown by the fact that San Francisco alone spends $250,000 
annually for eastern eggs and nearly as much more for eastern poul- 
try which is extensively shipped here from Illinois, Iowa and 
Wisconsin. 

Poultry raising in California compared with the east, is inex- 
pensive. It is the poor man’s*pursuit, and can be commenced on a 
small capital. The open winters with a total absence of cold 
weather, render expensive buildings unnecessary, and while the 
comfort of the birds during the rainy season should be provided 
for, this can be done at small cost. Green feed can be had the year 
round, and with the exception of the few rainy days in winter they 
can be allowed to run in the open air. These things make the 
labors of the poultryman light and his profits larger than where he 
is taxed to care for his fowls through the long winter months, when 
it is too cold for them to attend to business. 

The hen in California has been found a very useful appendage 
to the fruit orchard, especially when the orchard was young, and 
her efforts have been depended upon largely to aid the young 
orchardist- until his trees came into bearing, and in many cases, 
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. FORGEUS, SANTA CRUZ 


where careful attention has been paid her she has proved a source 
of greater profit than the trees have done. There is always a 
demand for her products and they command cash on delivery, they 
need no curing or sulphuring to make them marketable, and though 
the returns may not be bonanza-like in amount, they are large in 
proportion to the investment. Reliable poultrymen, who raise 
fowls in conjuaction with fruit growing and allow them plenty of 
room, give returns at $1.50 to $2 per hen per annum. In the 
orchard they have proved beneficial too, in keeping down many 
pests while securing a large part of their own food. Sonoma 
county is the center of this industry; especially about Petaluma, 
where 400 cases of 36 dozen are shipped daily, half a million hens 
being kept within a 15-mile radius, mostly Brown Leghorns. Ex- 
tensive poultry-breeding ranches exist, one being illustrated. 
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SCIENTIFIC FEEDING FOR PRACTICAL PROFIT IN THE DAIRY 


PROF C. D. WOODS—SECOND PAPER 


Nearly a quarter of acentury ago as the result of quite accurate 
feeding experiments the standard ration for milch cows with which 
we have become so familiar was advanced by Prof Wolff. Since 
that time feeding experiments have been conducted in both Europe 
and America and the feeding practices of different people have been 
much more thoroughly studied than they were then. There are 
some important differences between the way in which Germans 
are feeding and the common practice in America. The Wisconsin 
experiment station »btained, although in rather a crude manner, 
the feeding practices vf 128 different men in different parts of the 
country. The practice of 25 men have been studied in Connecticut 
by the Storrs station in very nearly as thorough and painstaking a 
manner as is practicable. The foods fed were in each instance 
weighed by a station representative and samples of the food taken 
and analyzed. The only uncertainty, and that at the present is 
inevitable, is the factors used for calculating the quantities of 
digestible nutrients which these different feeds were able to supply 
to the animal. 

A proper daily ration will supply, in appropriate forms, the 
protein needed to form the nitrogenous materials of the body and 
the energy required for heat and muscular work, and a proper feed- 
ing standard will call for sufficient digestible protein, fats, and 
carbohydrates per day to meet these needs. But just what these 
weights should be is a matter of considerable uncertainty. Differ- 
ences in breed and individual peculiarities of the animais, and in 
the food and handling as well as other conditions, known and 
unknown, bring it about that the best ration for one cow may not 
be the best for another. The feeder must know his cows and fit 
the food to their wants. But in so doing he may be greatly helped 
by feeding standards. 

In Germany there is a tendency to the more liberal use of 
protein. The standard ration proposed by the Wisconsin station 
advocates less protein and more of the fuel ingredients of the food. 
Because carbohydrates and fats are so abundant and cheap in this 
country that we feed them liberally does not imply, much less 
prove, that we are using them wisely. 

Another primary factor in feeding is the bulk of the ration. 
This arises from the fact that the digestive apparatus requires to be 
suitably distended to ensure its normal action, We must plan not 
to have the ration in too concentrated a form. If we feed much 
gluten, corn, and oil meals they must be mixed with bran, hay, 
stover, or other coarse food in order to furnish the requisite amount 
of organic matter necessary to give the needed bulk. 


Table B—RATIONS FOR A COW WEIGHING 1000 LBs. 


The following table shows this German standard, the average as ascer- 
tained by the Wisconsin station and the actual feeding practices in Con- 
necticut so far as these 25 men were concerned. There is also given a ten- 
tatively suggested ration which may come nearer our needs than that of 
Wolff. [For constituents of the various fodders and feeds, from which to 
compound rations of the following composition, see Prof Wood's first paper 
in our last week’s number, while directions for compounding the rations 
will follow in the next and last paper.] 


2s # 

=e DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS. =0 

RATION. s5 -3 

7o 8 Pro- _ Carbo- Fuel £¢ 

S= tein. Fat hydrates Value. Z™ 

Lbs Lbs Lbs Lbs Calories I: 

Wolff's (German) standard, 24.0 2.50 40 12.50 29,600 5.4 

Av 128 American rations compiled by 

Wis exp sta 24.5 2.15 74 13.27 31,25 6.9 
Av of 25 rations fed in Conn 1892-'94, 26.8 2.52 91 13.92 34,350 63 
Tentatively suggested ration, 25.0 2.50 (.5 to .8)* (13 to 12)* 31,000¢ 5.6 


* The chief function of the fats and carbohydrates is to serve as fuel. It appears to 
be more important that enough of these two classes of nutrients should be provided to 
meet the needs of the animal than that they should be supplied in definite relative pro- 
portions. In the tentative ration here suggested, the energy called for could be fur- 
nished by about 0.5 of a Ib of digestible fat and 13 of digestible carbohydrates; by 0.6 of a 
lb of digestible fat and 12.5 lbs of digestible carbohydrates; or by 0.8 of a lb of digestible 
fat, and 12 lbs of digestible carbohydrates. 


WIDE AND NARROW RATIONS COMPARED. 

In the case of 16 herds studied by the Storrs station in 1898 it 
was found that the animals which were fed a narrow ration (contain- 
ing a larger proportion of protein)produced on the average one-tenth 
of a pound more of butter per day than those having a wider ration 
(containing less protein), and that the animals which were fed the 
largest amounts of protein gave on the average two-tenths of a 
pound more of butter per day than those having smaller quantities 
of protein. Too much importance should not be attached to these 
results, as they may have been partly accidental and partly due to 
causes other than feed. It is nevertheless a noteworthy fact that 


in the .cases in which the cows were in about the same period of 
lactation the yieids of butter decreased as the protein decreased and 
as the width of the nutritive ratio increased. 

In 1894 three herds were*visited’and the time of the study of 
the man»gement and production of each herd was made 12 days. 
Samples of the feeding stuffs were collected and an analysis made 
at once and the weights of the nutrients in the rations as fed were 





STOCK FEEDING 


calculated. Other rations were then suggested as being better than 
the ones which had been used and after the change had been made 
and the animals had been upon a new ration for a week or longer, 
the herd was again visited and another 12 days’ test made. At the 
time of the second test in each case the cows were six weeks farther 
along in lactation and would in consequence have naturally reduced 
their milk flow and butter yield. How much this natural shrink- 
age would have been it is impossible to say. From a record of a 
herd of cows extending over 15 years the New York experiment 
station concluded that the natural falling off of milk for each 
month from calving was about one-eleventh of the yield of the pre- 
ceding month. The shrinkage in butter yield would, of course, be 
sess because the milk grows richer in fat. 
Table C—RESULTS FROM WIDE AND NARROW RATIONS. 


The yield of milk is the daily average per cow, stated in pounds, and 
the product of butter from this oa | of milk is also stated in pounds or 
fractions thereof. Under cost of food, the “total cost’’ includes the value of 
all food consumed whether raised on the farm or bought; the “net cost” is 
obtained by deducting from the total cost, the value of the manurial ele- 
ments of the food obtained in the excrement, 

AVERAGE WEIGHT OF DAILY PRODUCT PER COW. 
—WIDE RATION.— —NARROW RATION.— 








Herd. Milk. Butter. Milk. Butter. 
A, 18.1 lbs 1.07 ibs 18.9 lbs 1.09 ibs 
B, 18.1 0.87 17.9 0.89 
Cc, 13.7 0.65 13.6 0.69 

Average, 16.6 lbs 0.86 lbs 16.8 lbs 0.89 lbs 

THE COST OF FOOD TO PRODUCE 100 POUNDS OF MILK. 
—TOTAL COST OF FEED. -~NET CosT 0 FEED.— 

Herd. Wide ration. Narrow. Wide ration. Narrow. 

A, $1.47 $1.15 $0.79 $0.52 
B, 1.00 1.03 53 50 
Cc, 1.41 1.30 91 73 

-_-_ _ ——— — 

Average,) $1.2 $1.16 $0.74 $0.58 - 

THE COST OF FOOD TO PRODUCE_ONE POUND OF BUTTER. 
—TOTAL COST OF FEED~,. -—NET COST OF FEED.— 

Herd. Wide ration. Narrow. Wide ration. Nerrow. 

A, 25¢e 19¢ l4c 9c 

B, 21 20 11 10 

Cc, 30 26 19 14 
Average, 25e 22e 15¢ lic 


In these cases both milk flow and butter yield were so much 
affected from the change from a wide to a narrow ration that 
instead of ashrinkage of product as would naturally follow from 
advancement in lactation, the animals more than held their own. 
Too much importance should not be given to a few results, but 
these are in line with the best observations here and elsewhere, that 
so far as physiological effects are concerned, narrow or nitrogenous 
rations give larger yields of both milk and butter than do wide or 
carbonaceous rations. 

The cost of milk and butter production from the food alone was 
much less on the narrower ration, even when the cows were six 
weeks farther advanced in lactation than earlier on the wide ration. 
So far as these tests may be taken as an indication, narrow rations 
may be fed more profitably than wide. 

These results would seem to indicate that it would be safe in 
general to feed as much or even more protein than cailed for by 
Wolff's standard ration, if we would obtain the largest and most 
profitable returns from our milch cows. Feeding stuffs rich in 
carbonaceous foods, fats and carbohydrates, are abundant and 
cheap with us [see table A] and on this account it may be desirable 
until we have more light than at present to make our rations larger 
so far as their fuel value is concerned than called for by the Ger- 
man standard. Hence in the tentatively suggested standard there 
is given the same weight of protein per 1000 lbs live weight as rec- 
ommended in the German standard, but its fuel value is larger. 





¥ One Cow Produces More F ood than Four Steers.—The cost of a 
pound of human food, based on results from 1776 animals examined 
at our various experiment stations and at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, has been carefully studied by Dr. W. H. Jordan, director of 
the Maine station, and embodied in an entirely new lecture that was 
the feature of the state dairymef’s convention. In bricé, the work 
of Dr. Jordan was to figure out the relation betwee: tue food eaten 
and what is produced by it. The percentage of dressed weight to 
live weight in steers is 64.4. In the composition of a dressed car- 
cass we throw away in what cannot be eaten 18 lbs out of every 
100 Ibs. So that in the steer we get only 46.4 lbs of foed in each 
100 lbs of live weight, the remainder being discarded. But of milk 
we throw away nothing—it is all eaten, all digestible ; in eggs we 
throw away nothing but the shell, eggs and milk being perfect 
foods. One of the cows at the Maine experiment station produced 
as much human food in one year as are to be found in four 1000 lb 
steers. The lecture was, all through, a plea for exactness in exper- 
imentation—Dr. Jordan saying that he had more faith in the work 
of the 55 experiment stations of the country than in popular notions 
of a practical nature. 














A BEAUTIFUL CLIMBER—CLEMATIS 


WEBB DONNELL 


The beauty of climbing plants about one’s home is not suffi- 
ciently appreciated by the people of this country, for it is nowhere 
nearly as common to see vines clambering over the walls and gables 





FLOWERING BRANCH OF CLEMATIS 


of American houses as is the case with houses in many of the coun- 
tries of Europe. The rudest, poorest kind of a dwelling is given 
beauty and a real dignity by the training of vines over the walls, 
something that can be done so easily and with the expenditure of 
but a trifle, that it is strange more people do not avail themselves 
of these natural decorations. The common woodbine is one of the 
best ‘‘all-round” vines for this purpose, affording a beautiful mass 
of green in the growing season, and a most gorgeous showing of 
color in the autumn, but many prefer climbers that afford beautiful 
blossoms in the blossoming season, and where this is the case one 
will hardly make a mistake in choosing some variety of clematis, 
a strong growing plant, of good foliage and of most beautiful flow- 
ering. Itis particularly effective when massed upon the walls of a 
house that is painted a color that well sets off the peculiarly rich 
color of the blossoms—a soft gray culor affording a beautiful back- 
ground for the rich purple of the most commonly-seen clematis, 
other tints being no doubt as well suited to highten the effect of 
the blossoms as is the gray. A clemacis will certainly disappoint no 
one who wishes to relieve the bare effect of house walls with a beau- 
tiful climber. 





WHY AND HOW BLIGHTS AND FUNGI ATTACK OUR CROPS 


The extraordinary prevalence of fungous diseases compared to 
50 years ago, may be attributed in part to a general lack of resist- 
ant qualities, inherited from weakened or diseased parentage ; to 
special lack of vitality acquired by inefficient or ill advised fertiliza- 
tion and imperfect cultivation ; or finally to the forcing of stock 
exclusively in the direction of fruitage to the detriment of other 
and equally important functions.. This fact is already receiving 
recognition and intelligent growers are paying more-and more atten- 
tion to the source and parentage of their stock, to the best available 
forms of plant food, to clean and thorough methods of cultivation, 
and to the selection of varieties which will be primarily hardy and 
resistant against disease, and secondarily productive. 

Prof W.C. Sturgis, of the Connecticut experiment station, a rec- 
ognized expert, in his new lecture, explains how a plant may grow 
too rapidly or become starved, and thus be so weakened as to be an 
easy prey tofungus. The bacteria of the fire blight of the pear, 
apple and quince, gain access usually through the more moist and 
delicate tissues of the flower, but if the plants have made a very 
rapid growth by reason of a sudden supply of quick fertilizers the 
disease may attack the young shoots or leaves. These smooth and 
spongy tissues are also liable to mechanical injury, which sooner or 
later, in nine cases out of ten means the reception of fungous dis- 
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ease. Every wound of whatever nature and however caused should 
be covered at once with tar or paint ; carefully smooth the surface 
before covering. Too much moisture will also cause plants to grow 
too rapidly. Thorough drainage, deep culture, a porous soil and 
facilities for the rapid disposal of excessive rains will largely pre- 
vent conditions favorable to disease. In greenhouses, the tex- 
ture of the soil and its capacity for holding water and heat appear 
to govern lettuce blight. 

Chemical fertilizers are comparatively free from fungus, 
while stable manure is filled with them, though not all of the latter 
are dangerous. The spores on scab-infested leaves, blown over in 
the spring, find lodgement upon young leaves and twigs, requiring 
only warmth and moisture to develop. Much infection is also 
carried by currents of water in or over the soil, on the tools and 
clothing of workingmen, and by insects. The practice of spraying 
plants with solutions of salts of copper kills the germs thus carried. 





EXPERIENCE WITH THE SHOT HCLE PEACH BORER 


G. C. BNOW, NEW YORK 


Two years ago I had several peach trees infested with the Shot 
Hole borer of the peach, strong, well-loaded early Crawfords. 
Under directions given by Dr Lintner I applied kerosene with an 
atomizer twice thoroughly, the object being to get the kerosene in 
the holes as far as possible. The application was from the ground 
up to and as far on the large branches as the beetles were at work. 
The trunk was saturated. The kerosene, apparently, did not kill 
the beetles or injure the trees. There were five infested. However, 
one tree ripened its fruit prematurely, presenting all the character- 
istics of the yellows, except habit of growth. That tree died in the 
fall I believe from the damage by the beetles, the other trees ripened 
their fruit at the proper time, but it was of no flavor or value, 
though fairly good in appearance. These trees came out as well as 
ever the next spring and are in fine health yet. Some other trees 
were slightly affected at that time. Since then I have had no 
trouble from the attacks of the beetles. I wash all trees thoroughly 
in the spring with the usual material with the addition of 
carbolic acid. 





Better Raspberries Wanted.— While we have some good varieties, 
there would seem to be no trouble in securing still better berries 
than we have. The Cuthbert should be crossed with such hardy 
sorts as Philadelphia and Turner, and seedlings ought to prove 
hardy and yield us good fruits. If all growers would put forth an 
effort in this direction we should surely get highly improved stock. 
Anthrax has affected all stock this year, but I do not think it is 
more than a temporary development, conditioned by long rains 
followed by extreme heat. Purple raspberries are worst affected. 
This is owing I presume to the fact that these are in most cases 
crosses of the black raspberry and the red. The black raspberry 
is very susceptible to disease. New canes for 1895 are very healthy. 
The increase in raspberry acreage has been very great for the past 
five years, not ouly in the middle but in the central states as well. 
The result will be a reaction shortly, as few people are prepared to 
handle so delicate a fruit with such care as to compete in a market 
that is growing more particular. The losses are very certain if the 
year be very dry, and equally certain if very rainy. *My advice 
would be to go slow in planting, and to increase your acreage only 
as your market increases.—[E. P. Powell, New York. 


Good Winter Covering for Roses.—Lay down your hybrid per- 
petual roses, and cover them in some way. I find nothing better 
than leaves, but if you cannot get, these use hay, or straw, or ever- 
green branches. I have often wintered plants finely by simply 
covering them with soil. This answers very well if there is good 
drainage about the plants, so that water is not retained in the soil 
long enough to injure the wood of the branches. But the better 
way is to lay the branches down in a close mass, all pointing one 
way, and set boards six or eight inches high, on each side. Fill in 
between the boards, and over the bushes with leaves, upon which 
place evergreen braifches to prevent their blowing away. Hay and 
litter will not require anything to hold them in place, but it is a 
good plan to lay boards over the whole in such a manner as to shed 
rain.—[E. E. Rexford, Wis. 


Care of Garden Tools.—Don’t leave any garden tools out” over 
winter. Collect them all and store in a shed or barn ; and take care 
of the racks and trellises. Housed over winter they will -last for 
three or four years, if substantially made to begin with. But let 
out in winter they will seldom outlast the second season. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Bounty on Agricultural Exports. 





The Lubin idea is to pay transportation 
charges on our agricultural exports out of re- 
ceipts from customs duties. The $200,000,000 
of tariff revenue would thus be paid in boun- 
ties on farm exports. But the foreign market 
is already overcrowded, and this additional 
stimulus or say 15¢ per bu (for that is 
about what it costs to get wheat from 
the country elevator to the English market) 
might so increase American production as to 
depress prices more than the bounty on exports 
would compensate for. If wheat is worth 50c 
now, the bounty added would make the price, 
say 65c. Judging the future by the past, this 
would lead to a production that would force 
the market to 40c, so that even with the bounty 
added the last state of the farmer would be no 
better than at present. We believe the IIli- 
nois state grange erred in indorsing this 
scheme without more careful consideration. 

Far wiser appearsto be the plan of a bounty 
on domestic sugar, to encourage the produc- 
tion at home of the $300,000,000 worth of food 
that we now import, seven-eighths of which 
came in free last year. Certainly it is econom- 
ic folly to export wheat at starvation prices to 
pay for imported sugar. Let usraise what we 
consume, encouraging this policy in every 
reasonable way, before trying to increase our 
exports in competition with the peoples of 
Russia, India and the Argentine. If the cus- 
toms revenue is to be used to protect the un- 
protected, let the policy thus begin at home. 
It has been_shown beyond a peradventure that 
this plan applied to sugar would give consum- 
ers equally as cheap sweets, and at a great sav- 
ing to the nation in the long run. 

But if the indirect revenue from customs is 
to be applied either as a home or export boun- 
ty on unprotected agriculture it will necessi- 
tate doubling the direct taxes. For the inter- 
nal revenue now meets only about one-third 
the government expenditures ; the balance 
would have to be met by internal revenue 
taxes on other articles or on incomes. Whetli- 
er such taxes would be less burdensome to the 
common people than the tariff, is an open 
question. 

The thing is as broad as it is long—the argu- 
ment runs in a circle. A nation, like an indi- 
vidual, can’t lift itself by its bootstraps. 





The election of members to our state boards 
of agriculture occurs in several states at this 
season. The tendency among farmers is more 
and more to send up tothe state board, men 
who have made their mark as practical and 
successful experts in some one or more lines of 
farming. This is the right course and is far 
better than to name some politician for the 
place, as is too often the case where the state 
board is appointed by the governor. We are 
also pleased to see anincreasing determina- 
tiou among our state boards of agriculture to 
re-elect officials who have demonstrated their 
ability. In Ohio, which we have referred to 
previously as an instance of capably managed 
state aid to agriculture, the board has kept its 
secretaries from 7 to 18 years, one holding the 
place seven years and leaving for a more lucra- 
tive position, while his predecessor died in 
office after 18 years service. In Ohio as in 
Connecticut or wherever the farmers them- 
selves elect their delegates tothe board, the 
question of a member’s politics is never raised 
in the annual convention orin the board. It 
is the fixed purpose of the board to be. free 
from the domination of the ruling party and to 
recognize everyone only as a farmer, citizen 
and taxpayer, all of whom have claims on the 
service of the board, its officers and employees. 
This is the Ohio idea and we trust that it may 
be generally adopted. 





No legal standard for milk is favored by 
some Pennsylvania farmers, in view of the 
proposed new standard in that state. To re- 


move the legal standard would be a deplorable 





mistake. All over the milk-producing regions 
are scattered creameries or milk receiving sta- 
tions, many of which have a large demand for 
eream. Of course, this leaves skimmed milk 
on their hands. Remove the legal standard— 
that requiring 3 or more per cent of fat, and 
every gallon of this milk would go to the 
cities, be judiciously blended with whole miik 
and would of course be sold for a pure article. 
It is all very well, theoreticaily, to talk of sell- 
ing milk on its merits to the city retail trade, 
but it is absolutely impracticable, and if the le- 
gal restrictions were removed the business 
would be utterly demoralized. Traced to 
their source, all these low-standard or skim- 
milk schemes are found to emanate from par- 
ties who expect to profit by them at the ex- 
pense of producer or consumer. Squelch the 


whole outfit. . 
a 
generous 


Sacramento people have made 
provision for all eastern guests during the 
week of the American pomological society— 
Jan 15-19. Secretary Lelong of the California 
board of horticulture wishes us to announce 
that hotel rates will be the lowest and there 
will be no trouble about accommodating all 
who come, whether members of the society or 
not. Our excursion to the coast starts from New 
York next Monday night and from Boston on 
Tuesday,uniting at Chicago and leaving there at 
10 p m Wednesday, over the great Rock Island 
route. Orders for tickets should be sent at once 
to our excursion manager, C. D. Sage, North 
Brookfield, Mass, or those who are to join the 
party at Chicago who have not already secured 
their tickets can send their orders to Mr Sage 
at Orange Judd Farmer office, Pontiac build- 
ing, Chicago, where he will be part of Tuesday 
and most of the day Wednesday. 





The Erie railway, one of the great trunk 
lines from New York to Chicago, already in 
the hands of a receiver because of inability to 
pay interest on its obligations, is going from 
bad to worse, the last statement showing a 
large deficit. If the obligations of this railway 
amounted to only what it would cost to build 
and equip it, it could pay three per cent divi- 
dends fon all its stock. But its various ad- 
ministrations have saddled it with a debt of 
untold millions, to pay interest on which has 
proven to be a heavier load than the poor old 
corporation can carry. There is a way out of 
these troubles which the people will some day 


demonstrate. 
—————— rr 


Some of the produce journals are now agitat- 
ing changes in the national oleo laws since the 
decision of the supreme court in the mat- 
ter of color. Better let it alone. Let each 
state pass laws similar to the anti-butter-color- 
ed-oleo law of New York or of Massachusetts 
and the question will be settled once for all. 
We have the enemy by the throat—it would be 
the rankest folly to release him now. 


manele 

Let the state of New York erect a board of 
agriculture on the plan suggested by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST last week, that shall embrace 
the best experience of all other states and 
countries and be a model for similar reforms 
elsewhere. Here is a splendid chance for the 
grange to doa fine job for the betterment of 
agriculture. 

Who wants a couple of dollars? Don’t all 
speak at once! We havea spick-span $2 bill 
for the person who best states in 100 words 
why AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is absolutely 
the indispensable periodical for our Americen 
farmers and their families. 


Weather predictions for some time ahead— 
all forms of long-range forecasts—we wish to 
make a collection of. Will such observers 
please send in their forecasts at once. 





A Subscriber for Life.—My name has been on 
your books as a subscriber for about 40 years, 
with the exception of three or four years. I 
oes learn something from each issue, and ex- 

t to take the paper for life, as the weekly issue 

a oo improvement and the Ohio edition just 

what we want.—_{A. Cunningham, Augusta, Ohio. 











Our Butter and Cheese Industry. 


JOHN D. LELAND. 


The dairying interest of the United States 
has grown to be one of great magnitude. The 
home value of the butter and cheese product, 
exclusive of the value of buttermilk, skimmed 
milk, whey and other residuum, amounted 
in the census year of 1890, to about $257,000,000, 
of which amount about $216,000,000 were for 
butter. Of the total number of pounds of but- 
ter produced but 2.47 per cent was exported, 
while of the total quantity of cheese made 37 
per cent was exported. The consumption of 
cheese per capita of the population in the 
United States was 2.74 lbs in 1870, 2.30 lbs in 
1880 and 2.57 lbs in 1890. The consumption of 
butter per capita increased from 13.28 Ibs in 
1870 and 15.3 lbs in 1880 to 18.77 lbs in 1890. It 
will astonish the average dairyman to know 
that while over 90 per cent of the cheese is 
made in factories, only 15 per cent of the but- 
ter product of 1889 was made in factories, and 
in spite of the development of the creamery 
business since it is probable that not over one- 
fourth, or at most one-third of the butter 
product the past year was made on farms. 

In 1880 there were 3932 butter and cheese fac- 
tories in the U S, employing a capital of 
$9,605,000, and the total value of their products 
was $25,743,000, or $2.68 for each dollar of |capi- 
talemployed. In ’90 there were 4552 factories, 
including condensed milk factories, with a 
capital of $16,017,000, producing products val- 
ued at $60,630,000, or $3.78 of products for each 
dollar of capital invested. The value “of the 
condensed milk was $3,586,927, of which 
amount Illinois produced $2,012,500, N Y 
$1,227,714, Mich $327,873 and R I $21,840. 

DEVELOPMENT OF BUTTER PRODUCTION. 


The total product of butter amounted, in ’90, 
to 1,205,508,000 lbs, of which amount 24 per cent 
was made in the north Atlantic division, 7 
per cent in the south Atlantic states, 54 per 
cent in the north central group, 11 per cent in 
the south central division, and 4 per cent in 
the western division. Only 181,000,000 lbs of 
butter were made in factories in the last cen- 
sus year, or less than 15 per cent, the rest being 
made in farm dairies. 

While but a small proportion of the butter 
made in the U S is made in factories or cream- 
eries, these have been the means of diffusing 
among the farmers a knowledge of better 
methods of butter making, and their influence 
has been the means of materially improving 
the quality of the butter made. 

In the states of the north central division, 
which now take the lead in butter production, 
and where about one-quarter of the product of 
650,552,000 Ibs made in this division in ’90 was 
made in factories, the quality has improved 
from a ‘“‘western grease’”’ standard to a “gilt 
edge” standard. The states producing over 
50,000,000 Ibs each in ’90, shown in round mil- 
lions, were Ia with 126, N Y 112, Pa 96, Ill 82, 
O 81, Wis 60, Mich 52, Kan 50, and Ind 50. 

The average value of butter per pound made 
in factories and creameries in ’90 was 20}c, and 
for cheese made in factories it was 84c. It is 
estimated that the average value of the farm 
product was for butter 174c and for cheese 7c. 
An export butter trade varies from 10 to 30 
million pounds yearly, having been 11,800,000 
Ibs in 1894. 





Free Wool and the Year’s Movement. 





The year 94 has closed with wool prices at 
the bottom and 2@4c lower than earlier in the 
era of free foreign wool. Manufacturers have 
shown a disposition to await the lower tariff 
on finished goods, now a matter of record in- 
stead of anticipation and the raw staple 
is inactive. Taking the large distribu- 
tive Boston market as a basis, domestic wools 
are salable at 17@18c for XX Ohio and above, 


17c for X, 15@16c for Michigan X, with 
fine delaines 17@18c. Territory and similar 
wools 8@12c with scoured around 32@34c for 


fine and fine medium and 27@30c for medium. 
The demand is possibly a little better for 
coarse and medium wools and the market is 
fairly steady at the quotations especially as 
they are so low that holders show no disposi- 
tion to shade them further. In round numbers 
total sales for the year ’94 amount to 166,- 
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000,000 lbs at Boston against 133,000,000 lbs a 
year earlier. The following table shows the 
rapid increase of wool imports during the pe- 
riods named since the new tariff went into 
effect at the close of last August (last three 
figures 000s being omitted) : 


IMPORTS OF WOOL. 

-——Oct—-, -—Sept—- —Aug—, 

1894 1893 1894 1893" 1894 1893 

Clothing, Ibs, 8,700 34 4,115 79 3,009 1,253 
poner lbs, 1,148 85 681 23 200 477 
Carpet. Ibs, 14,962 3,825 7,990 3,648 5,349 525 
Totals, Ibs, 24,810 3,944 12,786 3,750 8,558 698 
The fact of free wool is thus asserted in no 
uncertain manner, the latest treasury figures 


showing October receipts of foreign wool 
double those of September and thrice those of 
August. Compared with a year ago October 
imports were sixfold those of a year earlier, 
and during the last two months have made a 
big showing. Stocks of woolin Boston Jan 1 
according to a compilation by the Commercial 
Bulletin, are considerably less than a year ago 
so far as domestic is concerned, while there is 
an increase in foreign. The stock of fleeces is 
materially larger while California, Texas and 
territory wools show a large decrease. Foreign 

















wools consist chiefly of Australian. Follow- 
ing is 
THE STOCK IN DETAIL. 
- Pounds 

Domestic wool 1895 94 1893 
Fleeces, 7,397 ,000 4,654,000 4,766,000 
California spring, 2,775,000 3,193,000 1,030,000 
California fall, 715,000 360,000 610,000 
Texas spring, 490, 2,867,000 945,000 
Texas fall, 543,000 775,000 1,509,000 
Territory, 9,592,000 16,867,000 15,452,000 
Oregon, 3,855,000 2,207,000 3135, 
goons and southern, 479,000 973,000 52, 
Ky, Mo and Ind, 1,385,300 654,000 1,500,000 
Sundries, 935,500 195,000 385,000 
Pulled, 2,822,000 3,005,000 1,433,000 
Scoured and tub, 2,427,800 2,758,000 1,842,500 

Total domestic, 32,416,600 38,508,000 30,659,500 

Foreign wool 
Australasian, 3,091,000 3,531,000 2,842,500 
South America, 934,000 260,000 151,000 

ape, 354,500 93,000 54,000 
Eng and Irish, 21,000 7,500 — 
Coarse and carpet, 2,475,000 2,511,000 1,294,000 

Total foreign wool, 6,875,500 6,202,500 4,341,500 

COMPARATIVE PRICES IN- BOSTON. 
Janl dJanl Janl Jani 
1895 1894 1895 1894 

Ohio Nol, 19@20 24@25 Tex medsc, 27@30 29@31 
Ohio X 17 21@ exf sc,  32@34  35@38 
Ohio XX, -17@19 _ 23 Tex fall’se, 28  25@30 
Mich X, 15@16 1944@ Cal N se, 32@34 35@38 
Comb Nol, 20@21 %@26 Almbsp’ld, 30032  32@35 

“ ¥ blood, 16@18 19@2 B“ ™ 6@28 30 
O defaine, 19@20 23@ Austrchse, 37@41 S088 
Ter fine sc, 33@34 535 Austr se, 30@36 55 @60 
T fine med sc, 30@33 33@36 


a 

Live Stock in Chicago in 1894—The move- 
ment at the big Chicago stock yards during the 
year just closed in many instances is greater than 
that of ’93 in spite of two serious causes combined 
to work against an unrestricted trade. One, the 
midsummer strike when for a number of days not 
a hoof was received and the second the terminal 
charge of $2 for switching live stock which 
served to divert southwestern cattle to other mar- 
kets. In the face of these difficulties the ’94 re- 
ceipts exceeded those of 93 with the exception of 
cattle and calves while the shipments of cattle, 
hogs and horses were greater thanin’93. The 
secretary of the U Syards places a total value of 
all the stock handled at $252,000,000 against 
$249,500,000 in °93. The following table shows the 
—" and shipments during ’94 with compar- 

ons: 
LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO. 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Horses 
1894, 2,930,917 161,574 7,352,103 3,046,508 95,975 
1893, 2,113,406 210,557 6,057,278 3,031,174 82,492 
1892, 3,571,796 197,576 7,714,435 2,145,079 86,998 
1891, 3,250,359 205,583 8,600,805 2,153,537 94,396 
1890, 484,: 175,025 7,663,829 2,182,667 101,566 

LIVE STOCK SHIPMENTS AT CHICAGO. 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Horses 
1894, 945,009 11,400 2,416,111 321,052 88,833 
1893, 900,183 13,832 2,149,410 442,865 70,011 
1892, 1,121,675 31,004 2,926,145 483,368 74,368 
1891, 1,066, 26 48,331 2,962,514 688,205 87,274 
1890, 1,260,309 61,466 1,985,700 929,854 94,362 





Russian Rye {and Oats—Russia has once more 
assumed her position as the big granary from 
which, the German empire makes up the home 
deficiency of rye and oats. Throughsome political 
differences between the two countries a heavy 
import tax was levied on all Russian grains en- 
tering German ports during an extended 
period closing last March, when anew treaty of 
commerce went into effect between the two gov- 
ernments. This has resulted in arapid recovery 
on the part of Russia in supplying Germany with 
needed requirements and more than ever empha- 
sizes the fact that the land of the new emperor 
Nicholas is America’s strongest competitor in 
the foreign market for the cereals named of 
which Germany is a very large consumer. The 
Russian exports of wheat to Germany have shown 
less rapid growth during the year, the U § and 
Argentina getting the bulk of the trade. That 
the new treaty above named is extremely favora- 
ble to Russia may be seen in the following table 
showing her exports toGermany during the first 
seven months of ’93 compared with the same pe- 
riod in ’94, the figures of the latter year of course 
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including the three months just preceding and 
the four months sneceeding the date of the new 
arrangement so favorable to Russia: 
CEREAL EXPORTS RUSSIA TO GERMANY. 
Wheat Oats Rye 
1893 894 1 





Months 1894 1 893 1894 ° 1893 
July, 37,476 2,281 51,341 1,623 75,660 7,085 
June, 28,845 2761 24.160 527 38,313 7,009 
May 17,155 718 43,324 82 34, 6,234 
April 7,339 578 36,095 25,268 2,982 
March, 1,669 1,100 2,622 5 8072 2418 
February; 931 2,167 129 10 4,317 1, 

Jauuary, 1,843 1,470 — ‘1,138 325 4,580 2,466 





Indifferent Wheat Buying—Stocks of wheat 
and flour in the U K at the close of -’94 were little 


more than half those of a year ago and the small- . 
est in a number of years. Ordinarily, this might 
be taken as one reason for an early advance in- 
; tices inasmuch as England depends so largely 
upon America for her supplies. During many 
months past, however, foreign operators have 
been indifferent buyers owing in part to the fact 
that American stocks are so large and only a week 
or ten days removed. The visible supply in pub- 
lic warehouses east of the Rocky mountains, ap- 
——— 90,000,000 bu, is the greatest on record 

ut should begin to decrease about the middle of 
this month. Wheat prices paid to English farm- 
ers during Nov averaged 56%c ~P bu compared 
with 53c in Oct. The slight advance was par- 
tially lost last month, yet prices seem to be slight- 
ly on the mend. The following exhibits the semi- 
annual stocks of wheat and flour in the U K, con- 
verted to bushels, during the past 12 years: 








Dec 31 June 30 Dec 31 June 30 
"94 20,000,000 "88 16,400,000 
93 400,000 "87 19,200,006 
92 24,000,000 "86 20,000, 
"91 12,000,000 "85 20,800,006 
90 15,600,000 "84 18,000, 
"89 16,200,000 "83 28,000, 














November Exports of Hay to the U K were 
3996 tons, a liberal increase over the previous 
month of 1232 tons. England’s total imports dur 
ing |Nov were 9010 tons, slightly larger than in 
Oct and bringing a total for the 11 months to 246,- 
506 tons. Total imports into the-U K during ’93 
were 263,050 tons. The Dec exports from this 
country were moderate and late advices from 
London indicate little firmness in that market, 
yet there is a lack of animation, due for one rea- 
son to the fact that the weather was mild through- 
out much of the closing month of the year, ena- 
bling live stock to run in the fields. e ocean 
freight rate on baled hay from N Y to London is 
as low as $2 50a3 p ton. erican and Can- 
ada hay is selling in the foreign markets around 
16. 





Preliminary Harvest Returns of Great Britain 
place the ’94 wheat crop 10,000,000 bu greater than 
the year before, barley and oats also showing 
large increases. Government figures report the 
av yield of wheat p acre as high as 87.1 bu in 
Scotland, and the av for the whole U K nearly 30% 
bu againstonly 26 in ’93. The favorable weather 
conditions also extended to barley and oats 
which each yielded 6 bu more than in the previ- 
ous year. The followingshows the total crops in 
bushels, with comparisons: 


Total yield. Acre Viel a 

1894 7 ein 1 YF 

Wheat, 59,173,000 49,247,000 1,923,000 1,898,000 30.69 25.95 
Oats, 135,463,000 112,887,000 3,253,000 3,172,000 41.64 35.59 
Barley, 72,295,000 59,535,000 2,096,000 2,075,000 34.50 28.69 





Ireland Supplies England with large numbers 
of meat animals and a fair number of work horses 
During the first 11 months of ’9 the trade amount- 
ed to 758,000 cattle against 631,000 in ’93. The shi 
ments of Irish _—— to England fell off to 922,000 
compared with 1,054,000 during the corresponding 
11 months a year earlier. Irish bacon is popular 
in the English markets and during the first 11 
months of ’94 495,000 hogs were sent across the 
channel against 380,000 a year earlier. Ireland 
shipped into England 32,367 horses during the 11 
months, an increase of 3000 over the year before. 





The High French Import Duty on wheat from 
the US and other foreign countries, increased 
last spring to 36.6c per bu of 60 lbs, has not result- 
ed in all instances in advancing the price to 
French farmers that much higher than wheat 
qoenetene in Belgium, Holland and the U K. 
These three countries admit wheat free of duty 
and current prices are respectively 27c, 39%4¢c and 
2342¢ per bu less than in Paris. 


Mercantile Failures in the U § during ’9, ac- 
cording to Bradstreet’s, aggregated 12,721, or 18 % 
less than during ’93, which may be known as the 
panic year when the total, 15,560, was 50 % greater 
than in ’92. During the — just closed 78 banks 
were reported suspended compared with 598 in 
*93. The liabilities were $15,482,000 and 170,000,000 
respectively. 


Foreign Onions to the extent of 4,970,000 bu, 
price 7044c, were imported into the U K during 
the first 11 months of ’94 against 4,261,000 bu dur- 
ing the same period in ’93. Total exports from 
the U $8 during the first 10 months of ’9 were only 
63,000 bu. Evidently England does not depenti 
upon this country fo: needed supplies of onions. 








The Most Varied Market Reports.—In connec- 
tion with his home paper I would advise every 
farmer to subscribe tor the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST which publishes the latest and most.yaried 
market reports in the world. I can cheerfully 
recommend it as the best farm and family paper 
in the country.—{J. L. Holbrook, Otsego Co, N Y. 








THE NEW YEARIN BUSINESS CIRCLES 


Monpay EVENING, Dec 31, 1804. 

Another calendar year has passed into his- 
tory with a record ina commercial and finan- 
cial sense much less distressing than that of 
the panic year immediately preceding, yet a 
period fraught with a long-continued series of 
disappointments because of the slow recupera- 
tion of business activity. The resiliency of 
the American people is so great that no one 
stops to mourn over disappointed hopes but 
with one accord the business world is antici- 
pating a better record for the year 1895 now at 
hand. Trade is extremely quiet in all quar- 
ters, it is true, nor is there reason for special 
comment in this. It is the holiday period, busi- 
ness houses are taking account of stock and 
balancing accounts 1n preparation of renewed 
activity in the weeks and months to come. 
While the opinion is general that business will 
show a larger volume during the year, it is 
divided as to the time when renewed activities 
will begin in earnest, many thoughtful people 
in mercantile and financial lhnes anticipating 
no very material gain in this direction for some 
time to come. Merchandise stocks as a rule 
are low which will necessitate increased buy- 
ing providing there is anything like a normal 
demand. Manufacturing establishments are 
in many instances shut down temporarily mak- 
ing the usual midwinter repairs. It will re- 
quire a little time to measure the effect of the 
lower rates of duty on manufactures of wool 
going into effect this week, and meanwhile 
trade in the raw staple continues exceedingly 
quiet. In the speculative markets for securi- 
ties general apathy exists with prices nearly 
steady. Banks are well supplied with funds 
available for investwent in new enterprises 
and interest rates remain low. 

The new year opens with prices governing 
such farm crops as leading cereals and cotton 
as low as at any time yet. So far as the last 
named staple and wheat are concerned, the en- 
couraginy feature is negative in character. In 
spite of the assaults of speculators who are fa 
vorable to the bear side of the market these 
great staples continue to resist pressure and 
are steady at the low level assumed. Public 
stocks of wheat are the largest on record but 
should begin to decrease in earnest soon. 
Exports last week, according to Bradstreet’s, 
were decidedly small at 1,814,000 bu wheat 
and flour, yet there is no particular pres- 
sure of holdings. Corn receipts from the new 
crop are increasing and the cold weather is 
rapidly improving the quality. The iive stock 
markets have been rather irreguiar, due to the 
holidays, but in the main desirable offerings 
are seiling nearly as well as a week or two 
ago. Fruits and vegetables are in about the 
usual demand and dairy products generally 
steady. Some of the leading exchanges nave 
adjourned over New Year’s and market quota- 
tions current to-night fullow. No resumption 
of, general activity need be expected until the 
latter part of this week. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STAN DARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 











Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats ‘Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 53 45 23%e *5 35 
New York, 897 51 My *6 40 "975 
Boston, =- 5236 3946 300 *10 0 
Toledo, 55 44 - 5553 
St Louis, 51 42 29% ~ = 
Minneapolis, 46 30 - - 
San Fran- 

cisco, *95 *110@1 15 *10744@1 12% *6 00 os 
London, 683¢ 6446 - = *13 50 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bushel. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8&8 AND CANADA, 


This week Last week *One year aco 

Wheat, bu, 88,561,000 89.071,00u 24,000 
orn, 9,630,000 8.832.00¢ 7,237,000 
Oats, 2,062,000 9,000,000 3,354,000 


*Week ending Dec 23. 
-TRICES AT CHICAGO PCR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No? grad Wheat Corn Oats 
vannary, Ark +% we 
May. 573 4ohg 31% 
duly, 54, 48 _ 


Lonnon, England, Dee 31—By Special Cable. 
Grain markets open worse all around. Foreign 
flour inclining downward and corn ie lower and 
dull. 


At Chicago, the wheat market has beenina 


MARKETS 


THE LATEST 





condition of somnoleney for a week past, price 
changes being the smallest possible and interest 
ataminimum. As usual Quring the closing days 
of the old year, speculative traders have practic- 
ally ignored the market while the cash demand is 
feeble. Cheap lake navigation of course ended a 
month ago, the demand fur shipment by rail is 
only moderate, the export inquiry at the sea- 
board not vf a character sufficiently encourag- 
ing to promote vigorous buying and cur- 
rent receipts as a rule sent to public 
warehouses. Receipts in the nurthwest have 
shown some falling off, cables exhibited a fair 
degree of stability and last Saturday some atten- 
tion was paid a rumor to the effect thatthe break- 
ing out of cholera in Argentina may result in 


checking wheat —- from that country. This 
is not official an probably not important. 
Exports for the week were small. To- 


tal exports wheat and flour during the year 
1894 according to Bradstreet’s were 145,500,000 
against 184,200,000 bu in ’93. To-day’s session of 
the board of trace wasa short one and the holi- 
day character of the markets continues. May de- 
livery of No 2 wheat worked down to 5ic and 
showed a net loss for the week of 4c while 2 cash 
lots closed around 53¢c or only slightly above the 
lowest price touched in this long period of decline. 
Late sales uf No 3 red free on board were at 5244@ 
53c. 

Corn continues narrow but the market exhibits 
a fair degree of firmness, closing prices last week 
showing a fractional advance, with nearly usual 
interest displayed to-day. Weather conditions 
have been a predominating factor. Low temper- 
atures meant a rapid curing of the new 
corn but at the same time accompanied as they 
were by storms presaged smaller shipments 
from the interior and restricted cash offerings. 
There was also a little better demand for east- 
ern account with some increase in sales of corn 
now at the seaboard. Expurts are small and for- 
eign markets dull and irregular. May corn sold 
at 48a4814¢, closing around 48%4,c with No 2 grades 
of cash in store around 45%¢c. No 3sold finally at 

@411,c, including round lots to be delivered 
during January. No 4 free on board 3944@40c. 

Oats continue quiet and exceedingly narrow 
ruling nearly steady. Offerings ample although 
toward the close of the week receipts from the 
country fell off materially. No 2 mixed for 
delivery during May sold at the narrow range of 
31%c to 31%c while lots in store remained close to 
2e, No 2 white selling finally at 314,@351%c. Sales 
by sample 29@3le for No3 mixed, 30@304ze for No 
2 mixed and 3144@32'4c for No 2 white. 

Rye has averaged nearly steady though ex- 
tremely dull, about enough demand to absorb the 
scattered carlot offerings. No 2 in elevator is 
salable around 48@49¢ while desirable lots by 
sample will command 50@5te and May 52c. While 
barley was exceedingly quiet the market ruled 
firm. Stormsin the northwest interfered with 
farmers’ deliveries and offerings to arrive held at 
advanced figures. Sales by sample on the basis 
of W@55e for good te choice No 3 and No 2 and 47@ 
60c for thin and ordinary lots. 

Flaxseed was extremely dull and weaker. 
With the close of the year receipts dropped off in 
to small proportions. Interest was entirely 
lacking nor did investors show any disposition to 
ty | for future delivery. Nolon track sold off 4¢ 
p buto 140 and was finally quotabie no better 
than 1 39 with May around 1432144 but inactive. 
Timothy ofterings fair considering the small char- 
acterot the demand, the market averaging easy 
thouch extremety dull. Quotations on the basts 
of 6 252535 p etl for good with futures inactive. 
Clover showed little change and perhaps a shade 
easy with dulluess everywhere prevailing. Of- 
ferings hgeht and so with the demand, vutside ad- 
vices proving tame. Contract prime seed quot- 
able around 915 with Feb930o0r about 5c deviine 
for the week. 


At Toledo, the wheat market has been dull and 
fairly steady, the only feature of lwcal interest 
being the destruction of 600,000 bu in a Toledo ele- 
vator last Saturday, serving to reduce the visible 
supply figures by that much, Support is indiffer- 
ent, operators insisting there must be a better 
foreign demand beforeany help will come to the 
market. Flour is dull and the movement of win- 
ter wheat small.. No 2 13 salable around 544@ 
55e, No 3 53a@54c and May delivery 57\%c.. Corn 
has averaged nearly stendy. No 2mixed 43@43%c, 
No 3 4144 a42¢ and No 3 yellow 42%.¢ and May 42\4c. 
Oats dull with 33e bid for No2 white. Cluverseed 
remains dull with holders still waiting foran ex- 
port demand which up to the present time has 
not materialized. The market is steady to firm 
on the basis of $5 60@5 65 p ctl for prime cash and 
5 67@5 70 tor Feb-March. Receipts small and so 
with shipments. 


At Minneapolis, the important feature in the 
wheat trade is the falling off in receipts. These 
at this pointand Duluth Christmas week were 
only 1,500,000 bu against 2,400,000 the previous week 
and 2,900,000 bu the week before that. Cash lots 
have been held with some degree of firm- 
ness, yet the market is dull, more or less 
of the _ arrivals gving on sales previously 
made. Speculative interest is small and the flour 
trade extremely dull. It is probable that milling 
operations will be resumed with some degree of 
activity next week. Late sales of cash wheat are 
on the hasis of 58%,@59e for No 1 northern, 573 
58c for No 2and 53@56c for rejected. Corn quie 
but fairly steady. No 3 46@4644c, No3 yellow 47@ 
oe. ee at 29@2912c for No 3 and 30c for 

o3w e 


At New York, wheat has ruled dull and narrow 
with the speculative market small in character 





and the demand for export account much less 
than wished by those favorable to betier prices. 
No 2 red winter is salable around 60¢ with No 357 
@b8e, No2and No Lnorthern 65a68. Corn quiet 
throughout, operators buying sparingly but 
toward the close of the week there was a lit- 
tle better inquiry with some sales for export 
aceount. Cash lots 51%@62c with rejected 47%@ 
48c, No 3 mixed 4814@49c. Oats quiet with receipts 
smaller and general steadimess present. No 2 
cash 33144@34\%ec with white 38a38l¢c and rejected 
33@3He. Rye inactive at 52@53c tor state and Jersey 
on track and 55@56c delivered free on board. Bar- 
ley firm under small offerings and a fair inqui 

ae the basis of 62@63c for No 2 western deliver 

ere. 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 
Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Shee 
Chicago, 5 ov 470 Pad 
New York, 550 5 00 40 
Buffalo, 5 60 480 410 
Omaha, 490 440 3 25 
Pittsburg, 5 50 475 400 





At Chicago, the cattle market has ruled fairly 
strong, though quite irregular and unsettled, the 
holiday period interfering with the movement 
from the country. The demand has been fairly 
good and an early decline was subsequentiy re- 
covered, prices last week closing 15a25c higher 
on nearly everything, while the present week 
opens with moderate interest displayed. The de- 
mand is chietly for decent butchers’cattie and good 
shipping beeves. Common and unmatured stock is 
in only moderate favor with feeders dull. The 
snow storms which visited so many sections of 
the west interfered with the movement and on 
the other hand will probably result in stimulated 
shipments from the ccuntry in the near future 
which may mean a return to weakness. Choice 
to extra beeves are salable at $5a5 50 with fey pos- 
sibly a shade premium though most of the trans- 
actions are atarange of 475down to 3 75a4, the 
latter quotations securing fairly decent ste 
Revised prices follow: 


Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, 150 365 
lbs, average, 540 565 Good stockers and 

Good dressed beef and feeders. 20 36 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do, 175 225 
to 1400 Ibs, 375 525 Caives. heavy, 10 28 

Fair to medium steers, Caves. to 190 Ibs, 350 525 
110 to 1400 Ih», $25 425 Mulch cows, ea, 2500 450 

Good cows and heifers, 275 3s) Corn-ted Tex steers, 850 4 

Poor to fair cows, 150 275 Do cows and bulls, 225 330 


Hog prices have not departed materially from 
those ruling for some time, good tu choice heavy 
weights selling at the close of the week at 4 65¢ 
475 with to-day’s supply ample. Whatever o 
firmness prevailed during the week was due to 
the small character of the arrivals, yet buyers’ 
wants were apparently restricted, preventing 
any material gain. Stocks of provisions are lib 
eral and with considerable talk tu the effect that 
the January hog supply will prove fair packers 
are bearish in their views, with the shipping de- 
mand restricted. Light weights svid at the closes 
as low a3 394435 with mixed droves largely at 
42544 50, pigs and rough lots at the usual dis- 
count. 

Sheep receipts have been small t!.coughout the 
holiday week and the market Quek tu respond to 
such a state of things, prices moving up Uasbe. 
There has been a steaty outlet ter practically 
everything and itis probable the higher yuota- 
tions will result in increased ahipments trem tne 
interior. Late prices were 3 50@8 75 for choice to 
extra, 2 Has 25 for common tu guod and | 25@2 for 
poor luis. Lambs 2a 25. 


At Pittaburg, receipts of cattle have been 


rather small an:lin consequence of this and @ 
moderate demand trem shippers and local butch. 
ers prices a shade higher. The improvement 
contined chiefly to medium weights which were 
well finished and attractive in quality. The demand 
fur stock cattle to ship tothe country is rather 
small but farmers with orders tu ouy well-select- 
edt feeders are obliged to pay about asmuch as at 
any timerecently. Revised quotations fullew: 
Good to fey steers 1400 Light steers, 8% to 0 

to 1000 ibs, $510@550 lbs, 800 830 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows an oeters,z 46 350 
“ 1:50 Ibs, 425 485 Bulls and srag. 125 345 
Com to 1u:r, 1050 to Feeders, 950 & 1100 tbs, 325 3 75 

1200 Ibs, 350 415 Stockers, t/4) to Swibsa 24) 815 
Rouch fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2500 50 00 

1a Ibs, 250 335 

Under rather light receipts from the west and 
only moderate arrivals of hogs from nearby points 
the market has been in a position fairiy satisfac- 
tory to saiesmen, desirable offerings ruling 10@15¢ 
higher than aweek ago. Goud to choice heavy 
Philas 4 60.24 75, light weights 4 65¢@4 75, mixed 460 
@+ 70, york hogs 4 30@4 55, rough lots and pigs 3 50 
@425. Asheep market which was weak during 
the early part of the period under review subse- 
quently ruled stronger owing to u falling off in ar- 
rivals. Good to choice heavy wethers 3 ne? 50, 
with extra lots up to3 75@4, desirable medium 
weights 2 50@3, common to fair light and mixed 
1 8a@2 40, culls 172 AX, lambs 3@4 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle have been slightly higher 
without any particular activity. Receipts prove 
small and materially below those of the previous 
week. Offerings actually on the market were 
disposed of at an advance of 15 


with a clearance of practically everything. 
Heavy steers averaging almost 1500 _ tbs 
soid toward the close uf the week as high as $5 60. 
Gvod to choiwe export steers 135021500 ths 5@5 40, 
fair tochoice shipping and butchers’ weights 4 50 

light steers 1100a1200 ths, 3 85@4 35, pony 








weights 3 50@4, coarse and rough lots 2 75@325, 
good to choice cows and heifers 260@4, poor to 
common lots 175@250, stockers and feeders 
235@3 50, milch cows 35@50 ea, veal calves 450@ 
725. In the hog trade the demand has been large- 
ly for yorkers, but in the main practically every- 
thing has sold 10@15c higher. e cold weather 
was favorable to trade and ay to choice yorkers 
brought 450@460, mixed lots averaging 200@ 
225 lbs 4 55@4 65, with heavy weights aver- 
aging 250@300 lbs 4 80, pigs and light 
yorkers 436@460, rough lots 375@4. Sheep 
firm to 15@25c higher, the market  closin 
quiet at 375@410,extreme prices of the wee 
not holding to the close owing to the fairly liber- 
al offerings and indifferent demand. Good to 
choice wethers 85@100 lbs 2 90@3 35, hea extra 
ewes 3 40@3 75, fair to good mixed lots 2 D8, poor 
to common lots 1 25@2 25, choice to extra lambs 4@ 
4 60, common to fair 3 25@3 75. 


At New York, general steadiness has prevailed. 
The supply for local butchers and for export ac- 
count has been only moderate and everything de- 
sirable steady while rough lotsand poor to com- 
mon cow stock dull to 15@25c lower. Common to 
choice natives $4@5 25 with extrasalable at 540@ 
5 50, cows and bulls 2 25@3 75, mixed lots 
2 75@4 50, trash 1 50@2. eal calves firm 
when choice at 6@8 with common_ western 
325@4. Hogs firm under moderate offerings at 
4 75@5 according to quality and weight. Sheep in 
moderate demand with the better grades wanted 
at prices 10@15c higher, common and ordinary 
lots unchanged. Receipts small with a number 
of cars destined for export account delayed by 
snow drifts. Common to good muttons 2@3 25 
with choice to extra ashigh as375@4. fair to 
choice lambs 3@450 with extra salable ata pre- 
mium. New York last week exported 3340 cattle, 
6584 quarters beef and 8355 sheep. 


At London, cattle generally easy at 104,@111,c 
YP tb, estimated dressed weight. Refrigerated 
beef steady at 744@9%4c. 


THE POTATO SITUATION. 


Holiday Dullness Still the Rule. 
The market has scored no gain during the week 
nor has it receded from its positio nof fairstability. 
Holiday week was naturally dull with buyers di- 


recting their attention more particularly to 
other produce nor has there been any develop- 
ment of activity during the expired part of this 
week. The movement from the interior has 
been fair but not — and the big cities amply 
supplied without stocks proving specially burden- 
some. New York merchants complain of dullness 
and insist that the market is weak, yet it is with- 
out decline while at Boston fairsteadiness has pre- 
vailed under offerings about as liberal as could 
well be taken care of. Chicago is getting a good 
many potatoes from the east while Mich and 
Wis are shipping fair quantities. 

The liberal crop harvested in Mich is mov to 
market rapidly showing only fair quality, and in 
consequence best selections are held at a consid- 
erable premium over ordinary lots. The mid win- 
ter finds the situation with regard to Wis pota- 
toes much as outlined in our special crop report 
last fall, the movement up to the — time in- 
dicating a material sho e while the quality is 
not the best. Sections as removed as Manitoba 
and Dakota have fair stocks at present but owing 
to high freight rates it is difficult to market these 
in an advantageous manner. 

All correspondents and those interested in 
this crop will please report to us on Jan 15, what 
per cent of the crop is still in growers hands and 
what per cent was held a year ago. Are there 
any other facts concerning supply, demand fand 
prices that growers want? We are always glad 
to hear from them. 

Shipments of sweets have fallen of materially, 
and stocks are rather less burdensome though 
fully ample forthe demand. The change to cold 
weather in the north will be hailed with satis- 
faction by the trade as it serves to check decay 
and limit losses by shipments which were hea 
a short time ago when the weather was so mild. 
Choice Jerseys in double head barrels are worth 
$250@3 in the big markets in a wholesale way 
while Virginias and ordinary lots from southern 
Ill go at the usual discount according to at- 
tractiveness. 

Colorado farmers still hold large —— 
and while the market is dull many look for an 
improvement toward 7 

The Aroostook (Me) stocks continue large, as 
that part of the country produced a liberal crop 
in sharp contrast to sections further west. Farm- 
ers are offered only 90c@§$1 p bbl, and as a rule not 
inclined to sell. Atone starch mill alone 500,000 
bu have been used so far this season. 

Small quantities of German potatoes have sold 
in the seaboard markets at a slight advance over 
former prices when choice, while the moderate 
imports of Belgian and Scotch go with difficulty 
at better than $160@175 P sack of 168 ibs or 
around 60c # bu. 

Bermuda potatoes, as imported, sell slowly at 

7@8 ® bbl when choice, with secondsall the way 
down to 4@5. The outlet for new potatoes at such 
high prices is of course limited. 

Receipts of potatoes at Chicago during '94 ap- 
proximated 4,500,000 bu at an average price of 60c. 


The Market—At Chicago, receipts for the week 
were 28 carloads against 113 the previous week. 
Markets generally firm and unchanged. North- 
western Burbanks ch 50@52c P bu, Mich 50@52c, 
N Y 49@55c, northwestern Hebrons, good to ch 48@ 
50c, Mich 48@50c, Rose and Peerless 43@48c, Empire 
states 40@48c, white stock 55c, mixed 40@50c. 


At New York, moving¢slowly, choice stock 
uiet. Prime-Bermuda $7@7 5° # bbl, seconds 8 50 
50, Scotch 175 P 168-%b sack, English 1 50@. %, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





German 1 75@2 10, Belgium 1 50@1 65, Me Rose2P# 
bbl, Hebrons 175, LI Rose 1 75@2, N J 1 25@1 50, 
N Y Rose 1 75@2, Mich in bulk 150@175 P 180 ibs, 
N Y 1 37@1 62, N J sweets 1 50@2 50 P bbl. 

At Boston, in ample supply and light demand. 
Houlton Hebrons 58@60c } bu, Rose 53e, Aroo- 
stook Hebrons 55@58c, Base 53c, Me central 
Hebrons 50@53c, N H 50c, N Y and Vt White Stars 
and Burbanks 53c, Dak red 50c,P E Island Che- 
nangoes 50@53c. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


The New Year Opens with a Firm Market. 
Receipts at all the large points of distribution 
continue relatively small and while the market 
is decidedly quiet a fair degree of firmness pre- 


vails. Prices cover a wide range and while com- 
mission houses not infrequently send out advices 
to the country to the effect that sound winter 
fruit will command only $175@250 P bbl yetin 
point of fact choice goods taken from cold storage 
sell materially above these figures. For exam- 

le, in N Y there isa positive scarcity of fancy 

ruit which readily brings a premium, favorite 
varieties suitable for table purposes going as high 
as 4@5 P bblin asmall way while extra Green- 
ings sell around 3@3 50. No1 Baldwins and Spys 
are usually quoted in Boston and N Y around 2@ 
2 25 with some fair lots as low as 150@175. The 
holiday rush is over and trade inclined to drag, 
yet merchantable stock held in the interior*® 
good property. Fair quantities of New England 
and N Y stock are moving toward the west, yet 
receipts at Chicago are only moderate and general 
stability reigns. 

The export trade has dwindled to small propor- 
tions though it will possibly show some enlarge- 
ment now that the holidays are over. Dealers in 
English markets bought freely for the Christmas 
trade and naturally there was a sag in the de- 
mand subsequent to that, American exporters 
holding back shipments in order that the public 
sale rooms might not be glutted. 

There is more or less complaint to the effect 
that Greenings are not keeping well, and in con- 
sequence sales are often difficult to effect. Few 
Russets are in the market at the present moment. 

Receipts of apples at Boston during 1894 were in 
round numbers 600,000 bbls against 325,000 bbis 
during ’93. 

Boston exports last week, according to Law- 
rence & Co, were 11,000 bbls to Liverpool, Portland 
shipping 13,000. 

A disastrous freeze throughout Florida and 
other parts of the south late last week, severely 
damaging the orange crop, will serve to lessen 


(To Page 10.] 












- Adam Dug#é 
in the gardens around Eden, his there been 


seen the peer of our gorgeous Catalogue for 
1895 of 
FOR 


Everything "tie Garden 


This Catalogue is really a book of 160 pages, 
9x11 inches, containing over 500 engravings 
and 8 colored plates of Seeds and Plants. And 
as all are drawn from nature, we show, as in a 
looking-glass, the best of the old and the 
latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson,’ New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selected from 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & G0. 


85 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
A handsome book of 174 pages with many new features 
for 1895—hbundreds of illustrations, pictures painted from 
nature—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties that cannot be had 
elsewhere. Any seed planter is welcome to acopy FREE. Send your address to-day on a postal. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, 
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JERRARD’ 


JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES 


are always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the 
new lands of the cold North-East, they yield Earliest and 
largest crops in every climate. 


ear tables t any other 
= OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. Address 
THE GEORGE W. P. JERRARD Co., Carisou, MAINE. 
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FOR 1895 


The Disc Harrows 
and Corn Planters 


made by 
THE KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 
STERLING, ILL. 


will be unequaled. Send 
for description, mentioning 
this paper. 
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{From Page 9.] 

the competition of southern fruit and should re- 
sult in a stimulated demand for winter apples. 

The Market—At Chicago, about the only de- 
mand is from peddlers, Who are governed x! the 
weather, but prices hold firm. N Yand NE fey 
Greenings $2 40a2 50 p bbl, fey mixed 2 2@2 40, 

xi to ch 24225, Can fey Spys and Greenings 

6542 75, tcy mixed 24042 BW, good toch 2@2 25, 
western Ben Davis and Wine Saps 250@2 175, fair 
to ch 1 Ti@2 25. 

At New York, firm, fancy stocksin small sup- 
ly. Spitzenburg 2 S@4 P bbl, Spys 2 25@2 75, 
Saldwin 2 25@3, Greening 2 50@3 50, poorto good 
1@2. 

At Boston, in light supply and firm. 
175@2 p bbl, Greenings | 75@2, Tallman 
1 Wa@2, common T5ce@1. 


Baldwin 
Sweets 


GENERAL SARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKETS. 


BEANS—At Chicago, the feeling is easy and 
holders are not urging sales. Strictly h p peaand 
pavy $1 50@1 5244 » bu, ch cleaned 142@145, fair 
130a@1 35, bh p medium 140%, ch cleaned 1 3@ 
1 37\g, fair 1 25@1 30, brown Swedish 2 40@2 50, red 
kidney 2 1542 25, Cal limas 45ga4%yc¢ p Ib. 

At New York, quiet and dull, choice held steadi- 
ly. Ch marrow 2 10@2 124%, medium 1 6744@1 70, pea 
1674,@1 7%, white kidney 235, red 195@2, black 
turtie soup 2, yellow eyes 2 10, Cal limas 2 #@ 
295, foreign medium * 30@155, pea 140@1 60, 
green peas lal 10. 


DRIED FRUITS AND NUTS—At Chicago, 
prices rule ebout steady tor choice grades. Fey 
evap’d apples 7\¢c # tb, ch 64 a7c, prime 64@6'¢c, 
sun-dried 544@6c, biackberries 6c, raspberries 18@ 
1844c¢, fey apricots 84 @9ec, good to ch 744@8\e, Icy 
unpeeled peaches 8a38'4c, ch 744 a7!oc, prunes, four 
sizes 544@10'4¢, raisins, 2-crown 24¢a2%c, crown, 
8@3\%,c fcrown 3'4@3%qc, dried grapes 24ea3e. 

At New York, quiet only a small jobbing trade 
reported. Fey evap’d apples 7'¢a8\ye P tb, ch 7 
@7%,c, prime 6'¢a@o0%,c, sun-dried 54,@6c, cherries 
I3ai3tge, blackberries 6@64%,c, raspberries 18@ 
184gc, plums 6@7c, Cal apricois in bxs 8@1l0c, bags 
7@9eec, unpeeled peaches 7@il0c, peeled 12a@léc, 
Cal London layer raisins $1 45a1 50 ® bx, 3 
crown bags 2%4c P Ih, bas 3and ¢crown 314@5¢c, 

runes in bxs 744@lic, bags 6%,@10%¢c, prunelies 

. y gy peanuts 34c, pecans 4a@5c, hickory 2 50 
@3P » black walnuts 50@60c. 

EGGS—At Chicago, prices are firmer, colder 
weather having caused a falling off of supplies. 
Strictly fresh, loss off, cases returned 19¢ dz, 
fresh held 15a@17c, firsis, new cases included 20c, 
cooler stock 12',@14',¢, pickled 10@12',c, seconds 
$2@2 75 P case. 





At New York, firm under lighter supplies. Fey 
new-laid nearby 26@28e p dz,N Yand Pa 25'4@ 
Me, western, average best 25c, southern average 


best 24@24\%c, tair to prime 23a@2ic, western re- 
frigerator, ch fall-packed 20@22c, early packed 17 
@ise, limed l5alte. 

oranges sell 


FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago, 
moderately at tairly steady prices. Fey $2 15@225 
® bx, 156 to 200’s 175@2, 96 to 128s 1 25@1 50, rus- 
sets 1 2542, bright grape fruit 3¢3 50, tangerines 
3P case. Lemons quiet. la 2a3 BY bx, Messi- 
na 2 §0@4. Malaga grapes 446 P keg. Cal pears 
in light demand. Winter Nellis 150@2 p bx, Vic- 
ar 1 al 75. 

At New York, grapes firm for prime. Catawba 
and Concord 14a@18 } bskt. Oranges in moderate 
demand and firm. Selected Fla 2 2@250 p bx, 

ood to prime brig!t 175@212, russet 1 62@1 8&7. 
Seaeorines quiet, 250@3 5), mandarins weak, 1 75 
@250, grape fruit steady, 243 50. Cranberries 
strong. Fey Cape Cod 13 # bbi, prime llal2, N 
J10,L 1 3a4 p cra. 

GROUND FEEDS—At Chicago, market dull, 
demand light, offeriungs ampie. Bran $12 50a13 
® ton, middiines in light receipt. 

At New York, quiet and unchanged. Spring 
and winter bran 80a82%4c, middlings 9e¢1, sharps 
@%c@l, rye feed &2'.4 8c, vil meal 23423 50 Pton, 
Cottonseed 18419. 

At Milwaukee, special middlings 2025 P ton, 
fine 19 25, ch clean bran 18 59, rye feed 2), old pro- 
cess oil meal 24 75, scorched wheat 16, malt sprouts 
8 DS, hominy teed 21 25, mixed teed 20 25. 

GAME—At Chicago, steady for nearly al! kinds. 
Prairie chickens $445 [ dz, quail 1254150, part- 
ridge 35044, woodcock 3 75a4, snipe and plover 
125, mallard dncks 2 50a3 25, red head 3 254, can- 
vas backs 5@10, teal 1 50@2, smali 1 2al 50, 
geese #a60c ea, turkeys l0al2zc P Ih, bear saddies 
Sal0c, carcass llai2e, venison saddles. 11@136, 
squirrels 45@Wec y dz, rabbits 75c@1 75, opossum 
2a40c ea. 

At New York, choice grades are steady. Ch quail 
1 75a2 P dz. nearby partridges 80cal y pr, western 
Ha@sc, grouse Seal, snipe 150@2 PP dz, canvas 
ducks la3 p pr, red heads 0cal 50, mallards 40@ 
Hic, teal Satie, common Wawse, raybits Wade, 
hares 154 20c¢ 

HAY AND 


thongh small. 


STRAW—At Chicago, receipts, 
e ample, market dull. No 1 tim- 
othy $104a10 ® p ton, No 2494950, mixed 7a, Ill 
and Ind upland prairie 7@8, Kan and Ia 8@10, 
wheat straw 45025, oat 45045, rye 606 50. ; 

At New York, quiet and unchanged. Prime 
timothy 75c ~ 100 ins, No 1 70@75c, No 2 60@65c, No 
3 adie, clover mixed 50a55c, clover 45a50c, salt 
hay 45c, long rye straw 50a55c, short 4a45c,wheat 
Mc, oat Ba He. 

HIDES AN!) TALLOW—At Chicago, steady 
inder fair demand. Heavy and light green sali- 
ed 44445¢ P th, green 344@4c, salted bull 3%c, 
green salted calf Ta7igc, dry calf 8%4c, deacons 
Seen. No leonntry tallow 4424@4 4c Pp tb, No 2 
tat, cake 5a5\,c, white grease 44c, yellow 
o"4 


brown 3a@34c 
New York, afair sale for hides, tallow and 


MARKETS 


THE LATEST 


grease unchanged. Country slaughter wet salted 
cow 5c tb, steer 6@7c, bull 5@5t¢ec, calf 50@7be ea, 


city slaughter cow and steer 6a8c, Tex dry salt- 
ed 644a7c. Country tallow in bbls 44%@5%e, city 
4%,c, edible 544@54ec, white grease e@434c, 


yellow 3% a4%c, brown 314@3%%c. 

ONTONS—At Chicago, little or nothing doing. 
No ltred $1 25@135 p bbi, yellow 1 25@1 35, bulk 
Mich 30a40c » bu, O fine 44@45c, Spanish 75ad0e, 

At New York, steady for choice, poor neglected. 
White fair to choice 3@6 5 P bbl, eastern red 1 75 
@2, vellow 1 50a1 75, Orange Co red 1 25@2, yellow 
1al 65. 

PORK PRODUCT—At Chicago, fairly active. 
Mess pork $11 374241150 pP bbl, lard 6 6546 70, short 
rib sides 5 70@5 75. 

At New York, dulland unchanged. Mess pork 
13a1350 p bbl, family mess 1175, short clear 
13 50u15 50, lard 7 05, bacons 5%4a5%gec } Ib, pigs 6a 
644¢, country dressed pork 5% a7\4c, pork tender- 
loins 12a13c, small roasting pigs 7a 13c. 

POULTRY—At Chicago, the market is stronger 
owing to smaller receipis. Selected turkeys, fcy 
dry-picked 8 4@9e Pp ib, damp and moist 744@8&e, 
scalded chickens and hens 7a@74ec, springs 7% 
@8e, dry-picked chickens 6%44@7iec, tcy capons 
lie, ducks 94¢a@10¢, geese 8lgave, live geese $446 
y dz, 

At New York, supplies are lighter and a good 
demand keeps the market firm. N J dry-picked 
turkeys l3a@l4c,N Y and Pa 11@12e, western hens 
ch liailtee, mixed 10@l1lc, large Phila capons 19 
@We, medium 16@20c, fey chickens 15@léc, N J 12 
@l3e, towls 10e, western 8@9c, old roosters 5c, N 
J ducks 12‘,@l4ec, Boston geese 10@12c, western 8@ 
lic, squash 1504275 p dz. 

VEGETABLES—At Chicago, there is little do- 
ing and supplies are ample. Beets 7iec Pp bbl, 
Brussels sprouts 124,a@15e p qt, carrots 75e P bbl, 
cabbage home-grown $3a5 } 100, carlots 8210 P 
ton, Mich 748, home-grown cauliflower Tic@1 25 
Py dz, eastern 3a@4 Pp bbl, Lacucumbers Tic@1 40 
y dz, celery 12a20c, Fla egg plant 1 25@1 4%, 
lettuce 50@90c p 4<dz case, endive 25@40c P dz, 

arsley 15a20c, La radishes125 p bu, spinach 1 
B bbl, Fla string beans 1a125 Pp bu bx, Hubbard 
squash 10 P ton, 5va@iie P dz, marrow Tdc, Cal 
tomatoes 225a2 50 4-bskt case, white turnips 
75e P bbl, rutabagas 17a20e p bu, watercress lza 
15e ® dz. 

At New York, the marketis rather dull, desir- 
able lots being scaree. Brussels sprouts 5al0c P 
qt, domestic cabbage 1a4 p 100, Danish 4a5, washed 
carrots 75e P bbi, unwashed 50aé60e,L 1 and NJ 
cauliflower 1a4, celery 20a50e paz roots, Fla cu- 
cumbers 1a3 p cra, N O chicory 5 pP bbl, egg plant 
3a5, kale 75c, southern lettuce 3a7 p bbl, radishes 
50ca2 50 P 100, spinach 2 25a2 50p bbl, marrow 
squash 75c P bbl, Hubbard 1al 25, turnips 60a75e, 
Fla string beans 1 50a3 50 p cra, tomatoes 1 50a3, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MAREETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry in ample 
supply at weak prices. Chickens 9ai0e P Ib lw, 
l0a@liec d w, fowls 8ave l w, Yalve d w, turkeys 144@ 
l5e lw, 16al7e dw, geese ll@i2e dw, ducks 13@ 
l4e. Strictly fresheggs scaice, other grades in 
fullsupply. Fresh 34@35¢e@ «dz. Calves 5a6c p tb 
l w, 6u8e d w, beef 41,@5120¢ 1 w, 6a7\%ed w, lambs 
5a6e I w, 6a7e d w, sheep 3%@4i4c I w, 442@5tee d 
w, hogs 3}'ga4\4c 1 w, 5abye w, hides 5@llc. 
Baled hay $10a12 50} ton, loose 11413, baled 
straw 7@9. Potaioes 125@150 4 bbl, onions 1 50 
@1 75, squash 6a10e P ib, cabbage 3a3 50 Pp 100, 
red 4a@5, beets 75¢c Pp bbl, carrots 75c, turnips 50@ 
60c, parsnips 1, celery 8a9c- beh, pumpkins 6@ 
l0e th, marrow beans 2 40¢2 50 bu, medium 
205@2 10, pea215a@220. Baldwin apples 1 @2 p 
bbl, Greenings 1 2541 75, common 1@1 25, sun- 
dried apples 4a6c, evap 7@914c, cranberries 2 75@ 
825 p cra, Malaga grapes 9allve P lh. Corn 58a@70c 
® bu, oats 34a36c, rye 60c, Darley 62a65c, buck- 
wheat 56@60c, Wheat 70@80c, washed wool 16@20c 
® ib, unwashed 104a15c, hops 9alé6c. 

At Rochester, barley 35a60c P bu, corn 58a60c, 
mixed oats 43a45c, wheat 52u57c, loose hay $9a12 
~ ton. Milch cows 40.60 ea, best heavy hogs 5 25a 
575 Pp 100 ths d w, good toch fine washed wool 10a 
12c Pp tb. Chickens 12al3e d w, turkeys 12al4e d w, 
ducks 10alle d w, geese 10alled w. Strictly fresh 
ecgs 23a25¢c P dz. Potatoes 40aiWe P bu, onions 3a 
40c, cabbages 222 50 p 100, turnips 20a35e Pp bu, 
medinm beans 1 30a1 40, pea 1 30a1 40, red kidney 
1 60al 70, Greening apples 1 Wal 75 P bbl. 

At Utica, fowls 8c P Ib l w, 11@12c d w, chickens 
9c l w, lialize d w, turkeys l0alle 1 w, l2al3c dw, 

ucks 94Meclw,i2ei3c ad w. Potatoes 35a40e p 

1, onions 454a50ce, marrow beans $24a250 bu, 
mecium 16042170. Choice apples 60a75e p bn, 
common 45450e. Hous 54475%4c » Ib d w, taliow 
2a4e, No 1 cow and steer hides 8c, No1 veai skins 
Habe on. Oats 42a4dic P bu, corn @2a63e, corn 
meal 23495 p ton, middlings 18220, spring pat 
flour 4 }) bbl, No 1 hay 75e & 100 ths, oat straw 
60c. SteesSa7c Pp ib d w, forequarters 5144@6c, 
pork loins 6°. lard in tuvs 81,c. 

At Syracuse, wesiern beef 64,@8c¢ P th, farmers’ 
4a5'4c, veal 6aic, best heavy hogs $525¢6 PY 100 
ibs | w, corn-fed muttons 5a7ec } lb, spring lambs 
8a 10c, good toch fine washed wool 10a12c, medium 
l5al7e, green salted hides 2a4c, caliskins T5a@85e 
ea, tallow 4a4'4c. Grain firm andsteady, Barley 
50ai8e P bu, corn 56258, rye 45c, wheat 58c, buck- 
wheat le P tb. Hens 8a10c P th 1 w, chickens 12@ 
l4e d w, turkey hens 15@15c, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 13@ 
l5e d w, strictly fresh eggs 20@25¢c P dz. Potatoes 
asic P bu, sweets 24225 PB bbl, onions 35a40c, 
cabbages 150a250 p 100, turnips 20@25c ® bu, ru- 
tabagas 40a 50c, beets 30c, popcorn 75@90c, carrots 
ae, parsnips 40c, butternnts 40c, Hubbard 
squash 75c p 100 tbs, honey eg ® tb, pump- 
kins T5ce@1~P dz. Marrow beans 1 75@2 P bu, me- 
diums 1 69@1 75, pea 140@1 60. Baldwin apples 50 





@60c p bu, Greenings 40@50c, Northern Spy 60@ 
75e. Best pat flour 425 p bbl, middlings 18 |) ton, 
loose hay 7411 P ton, Oat straw 6G@7, rye 9all. 

At Buffalo, poultry generally steady. Turkeys 
8@lle P ib dw, spring chicks 7a9c, fowls 6aS8ec, 
ducks 9al2ce, geese 8allc, turkeys 7a%ec | w, spring 
chicks 6a8e, fowls bute. N Y and Pa fresh egys 23c 
Pp dz, cold storage lalde. Potatoes 45a50e p bu, 
N Jsweets $2 25a2 50 p bbl, cabbage 1 2522 50 p 100, 

yellow onions 40a45e P bu, red 38a40c, Mich celery 
0al2%ec Pp dz, local 15a20c, squash 15a20 p ton, 
rutabagas 40250c P bbl, parsnips 20a25c p bu, car- 
rots 15az0c, beets 20a25c,marrow beans h p 2 25a2 
P bu, medium h pi Tal 8, apples 2 b0a3 25 p bbl. 

In Other Places—At Watertown, Jefferson Co, 
fresh eggs 22c # dz, potatoes 40c P bu, onions 50@ 
60c, turnips 40c, parsnips 75c, squash le ® tb, ap- 

les $2@2 25 » bbl, fowls 8c P ihd w, turkeys 10@ 

2\%\c, ducks 10c, oats 35c P bu, corn B54c, barley 55 
¢ Koc, wheat 65c, hay 9@10 P ton, oat straw 5@6.— 

t West Oneonta, Otsego Co, pork 8 } 100 lbs, eggs 
24c # dz, potatoes 35c } bu, onions 1.—At Guilder- 
land, Albany Co, buckwheat flour 175 ~ 100 Ibs, 
oats 40c P bu, rye 50c P & Ibs, corn Hc, bay 10 Pp 
ton, eggs 30c P dz.—At Apalachin, Tioga Co,wheat 
60@65e » bu, potatoes 40c, buckwheat 96c P 100 Ibs, 
apples 40@50ce P bu.—At Carmel, Putnam Co, N Y, 

tatoes 225 } bbi,apples 2,ezgs Be P dz.—At 

exington, Greene Co, potatoes 50e P bu, eggs 
scarce at 25c y dz. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, strictly fresh 
eggs 24@25c } dz, cold storage 18@19¢e, fresh south- 
ern 21@22c. Young chickens 45@50c } pr 1 w, tur- 
keys 9al0c P lb 1 paces $lal 25 pr, spring 
chickens 10@lic P thd w,old and mixed weights 
9@10e, turkeys 13@14c, ducks 12@13c, geese 9@10c, 
rabbits 25a30c P pr, quail 1 75@2 P dz, squirrels 1@ 
125 P dz, venison 10@lic P th. No2 red wheat 56% 
@5ie PY bu, No 2 mixed corn 46@46',c, No 2 oats 36% 
a3ic, rye 55a5514e, spring pat flour 3 50@3 70 p bbi, 
No 1 white middiings $16 50@17 P ton, coarse bran 
14 25@14 50, No 1 timothy hay 11 25@11 50, No 1 feed- 
ing prairie 8 75@9, oat straw 6@6 25, rye 5 25@5 50. 
Fey apples 250¢3P bbl, common 1 50a@2, Fla or- 
anges 2 15@2 75 } bx, cranberries 3@3 25 p bx. Po- 
tatoes 48a@50c P bu, Md sweets 1 50a1 75 p bbl, Jer- 
sey 3@3 25, cabbage 75c@1, cauliflower 2a2 50 p dz, 
ecg plant 1@125 ® bu, carrots 9c@1p bbl, par- 
snips 9%c@1, rutabagas 1 10@1 25, turnips 125@1 50. 
Extra sugar-cured hams 91,@10\,c fh, breakfast 
bacon 9i4c, mess pork 13 50 p bbl, compound lard 
in tierces 54%c ® ib, tubs 5%c,in pails 64,@6\%ce, 
Elgin emy butter 27c ® th, O fcy 24@25c, fey dairy 
and country rolls 17@19e, fair to medium 12@13c, 
cooking 9@10c. New Ocheese 10%@1lc,N Y¥Y li@ 
12\4c, fey new Wis Swiss 14@14\%c, blocks 13144@1l4e 
bricks luc, O Swiss 13@1l4c, limburger 9144@10c. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, the new year’s 
market Opened with steady prices. Game laws 
became operative then and partridge and quail 
will nolonger appear in the trade. The game sup- 
ply through the seasgn has been abundant and 
prices have been good during the whole of the 
winter. Squabs are quoted at $3 P dz, rabbits 1214 
@15e ea, raccoon 1 2542 and squirrel! 8c. The 
meat marketis firm and strong. Beef tops 7@8e 
® 100 tbs d w, best hogs 6 50, pork ribs T4,¢ ® tb, 
sansage 7%4¢,veal 6c 1 w, lle d w, lamb 8e, chickens 
10@12c 1 w, l4@lic d w, N Y turkeys 13@lic, Ct 18e, 
ducks l6c, geese 18c. Potatoes 70a75e P bu, white 
onions 125, red Tic, yellow 7T5c, cabbage 60c Pp dz, 
red 75c@1, turnips 35@40e P bu, rutabagas 40c, oats 
75e, parsnips 75c, spinach 75c@1, celery 75c@l p dz 
behs, parsley 40@50c, mint 50c, lettuce 75c@1, gar- 
lic 12c, cucumbers 1 25@1 65 P dz, radishes 40c, 
cauliflower 25c ea, oyster plant 75ec Pp dz, Hub- 
bard squash .%c P bb, marrow 112¢, vinegar 12@16c 
Pp gal, cider 10c. Good seems 2a2 50 Y bbl, Green- 

ugs, Northern Spys and Baldwins easily bringing 
these prices. Hay 18 ® ton, straw 18, buckwheat 
2775 P 100 ths, rye 2 50. 

At Norwich, live stock dulland weak, under 
heavy supply. Mixed butchers’ cattle 6a7l4ec P 
tb, milch cows $25@35 ea, veal calves 6c, best 
heavy hogs 6c, corn-fed mutton 8c, spring lambs 
10c, good to ch unwashed wool li7c. Corn 65c Pp 
bu, mixed oats 40c, rye 75c, bran 18 P ton, cotton- 
seed meal 20, best pat flour 425 P bbl, loose hay 18 
® ton, baled timothy 16, rye straw 13@15. Poul- 
try dull and weak, supply heavy. Chickens léc P 
ib d w, hen turkeys léalg8c, ducks l4c, geese 13c, 





BUSINESS NOTICLS. 





Coughs and Hoarseness. The irritation that 
induces coughing is immediately relieved by 
using “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” A simple and 
safe remedy. 


&6.00 to California is the price of one double 
berth in tourist sleeping car from Chicago. This 
is on the famous “Phillips-Rock Island Tourist 
Excursions,” and cars run through from Chicago, 
without change, on fast train, leaving Chicago 
every Tuesday and Thursday. Write for map and 
full particulars to JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., 
Chicago. 


The great seed firm of D. M. Ferry & Co., 
Detroit, Mich., who for forty years have been 
studying the wants and condition of planters, 
large ana small, have created the largest seed bus- 
iness in the whole world. They know their seeds 
are right before they are sent to the many thousand 
dealers from whom the planter gets them. Messrs 
Ferry & Co. issue a large seed annual which issent 
free to every one who mentions this paper. 








Ingenuity Coupled with enterprise has made 
the firm of Jas. Milne & Son, patentees and manu- 
facturers of grub and stump machines, the largest 
establishment of its kind in the world. Messrs 
Milne & Son weie formerly located at Scotch 
Grove, Ia., but an increase in business demanded 
larger quarters and they now have them in their 
enlarged plant located at Monmouth, Lil. They is- 
sue a ~—— interesting catalogue which will besent 
free to all readers of this paper. 








t 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Milk Market." 

At New York, general steadiness prevails, the 
supply continuing ample. The price to farmers 
remains at 3c ~ qt and the surplus $157 P can of 
40 qts. 

Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 


Dec 31 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY,LE & WestRR, 27,508 730 205 
N ¥ Central 18,286 187 7% 
N Y, Ont & West, 19,266 il — 
West Shore 7,898 229 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,7 200 7 
Del, Lack & West, 38,750 1065 _ 
N ¥ & Putnam 4,400 - _ 
ed Haven & 6.965 39 — 
H R “T”’ Co, 6,610 595 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 2,7 60 -_ 
Long Island, 1,250 -- — 
N J Central, 1,475 35 _ 
Other sources, 4,500 _ _ 
Total receipts, 152,342 3,504 1,236 
Daily average, 21,76 50l 17 


A new standard for milk is proposed in Hon D. 
Smith Talbot’s bill to be introduced into the 
Pennsylvania legislature. He proposes 12 %of 
solids in milk the lowest that may be legally 
sold. This is the New York standard, though in 
Massachusetts the law is 13% except in May and 
June. A later clause in the Talbot bill divides 
the solids so that milk to be classed pure must 
show 3%, % of fat. This isamistake and if it 
should become a law, will result in very serious 
trouble. There are plenty of herds whose milk 
would not be legal, if that standard were adopted, 
during the flush pastures of May and June. The 
law of New York which makes 3% of fat the min- 
imum is fair and so far has worked well. There 
are times when pure milk from individual 
cows willfall below the3% of fat required, but 
there is no danger of sucha result with the 
blended milk of a herd, such as all milk produe- 
ers maintain, where the periods of lactation 
among its individual members vary so greatly. 

The eastern markets are amply supplied with 
milk and prices continue only steady with a mod- 
erate surplus every week. In the leading Ohio 

markets there is a fair midwinter demand and a 
liberal distribution on the basis of 5@6c P qt at 
retail. 

Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
and Putnam railroad to High Bridge during the 
periods named were as follows: 

Week of *Dec 23 Dec 16 Dec 9 Dec2 Nov ~~ 


Whitsons, — _ = 
Hammonds, 41 41 B 40 154 159 
Merritts Cor, 129 117 12% 128 531 
Kitchawan, 109 = «(108 105 114 i39 444 
Croton Lake, 122 132 «#6124~—oN4 474 404 
Yorktown, 500 457 479 472 1903 1981 
Amawalk, 166 = s«d176 180 185 644 796 
West Somers, 15] 168) ss1738—Ss«d180 707 730 
Baldwin Place, 601 586 36-567 577 2185 1983 
a Falls, 259 241 249 251 994 1028 
moses Mines, 179 —s«183 165 = «175 702 696 
in lahopac, 189 6168S ssd6Fs«*d'TT 625 475 
Crafts, 161 161 138 151 613 581 
Carmel, 194 209 194 209 823 1091 
Brewster 74 73 70 74 298 319 
Stormville, 300 294 «270 6—Ss«édzT—Cs«idLDB 
Poughquag, 625 569 557 537 2156 2167 
Pawlings, 12 12 12 13 52 43 
Reynolc dsville, 697 686 646 687 2605 2581 
Paterson, 103 105 99 417 433 
Totals, 4,618 4,476 4,371 4475 475 13,465 17,568 


~ *Also 723 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 249 from 
Carmei. 

The average monthly prices paid for milk at N 
Y as established by the exchange during the years 
named were as follows: 

NEW YORK MILK PRICES. 


1894 1893 1892 1891 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Jan, 3 3.25 3.25 3.25 
Feb, 2.75 3.25 3 3 
Mch 2.75 3.125 3 2.75 
April, 2.50 2.75 2.50 2.50 
ay, 2 2.427 2.25 2.322 
June, 1.83 2 2 
July, 2 2.178 2 2 
Aug, 2.43 2.50 2.25 2.258 
Sept, 3 3 2.50 2.50 
Oct, 3.13 3 3 3 
Nov, 3.125 3 3.125 3.16 
Dec, 3.25 3 3.25 3.5 
PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE PRICES. 
04 °93 92 "94 "93 "92 
Jan, 4 4 4 July, 3 3 3 
Feb, 4 4 4 Aug, 3 3 4 
Mch 4 4 4 Sept, 4 4 4 
April, 3 4 4 Oct, 4 4 4 
ay, 3 3 4 Nov, 4 4 4 
June, 3 3 3 Dec, 4 4 4 


The Butter Market. 


New York —At Albany, firm under small sup- 

ly. Ch emy prints 29@30c Pp Ib, tubs 28@29¢, dairy 

@2%8c, fair to good 24@25c, common 19@20e. —At 
Syracuse, scarce. Good to ch emy 22@23¢, dairy 18 

a@20c.—At Rochester, good to ch emy 2ba26e, dairy 
Dadi. —At Carmel, Putnam Co, 30c.—At Marcy, 
Oneida Co, 26c.—At West Oneonta, Otsego Co, 20c. 
—At Guilderland Center, Albany Co, 25ce. 

At New York, a little stronger. There is a scar- 
city of fine table grades. N Y and Pa emy 22¢c » 
ib, extra Elgin and other western 21%4c, ester 
firsts 21423c, seconds 18a@20c, thirds 14@16c, June 

extras 20@21c, seconds to firsts 15@19c, extra half- 
tubs, state dairy 19c, firsts 16@18¢c, “seconds 13@15¢e, 
Welsh tubs, selections 19¢c, best lines 16@18¢, sec- 
onds 13@14¢, fourths to thirds 10@12ce, extra’ tubs 
and firkins 18c, seconds to firsts 18@17c, western 
imt cmy, firsts 16@18c, se¢onds 12@14c, thirds 10@ 
lic, western dairy firsts 14@15c, seconds 1144@13e, 
thirds 10@1lc, extra Juns factory firkins 1344,@14e, 
seconds to firsts Lease. extra June tubs 124%4@13¢e, 
seconds to firsts 1044@1144¢, fresh extras 15e, 
firsts 12@13c, seconds 1 lic, thirds 9@10c, fresh 


DAIRY INTERESTS AND 


9%,c, sour goods 3a6c,sharp to ch cold storage 


@8e, No 1 brick 8c, No 2 3@6c. 





ch rolls 16@17¢c, poor to good 10@15e. Add1@2c Pp 
ib for small selections of choice and fancy goods. 


At Boston, the market is quiet, choice varieties 
ruling fairly firm. Extra Vicmy 25@25%c # tb, 
extra N Y 25c, northern firsts 23.@24c, eusleri 22@ 
24c, western, ass’d sizes, soft wood pkgs, 25¢ other 
extra western 24¢, firsts 21@23c, seconds 18¢, north 
ern June extras 2zu‘3c, western June 19@2ic, 
extra Vt dairy 2la22c, N Y 20@2ic, NY and Vt 
firsts 19@20c, seconds 15@li7c, low grades 13@14e, 
ch long dairies i6alic, western firsts 14@15c, 
seconds 12@13c, western imt cmy firsts 18c, seconds 
14@15c, western ladles, firsts 15¢,seconds 1044@11e, 
extra cmy in boxes 2be, extra dairy 2c, common 
to good 18@20c, extracmy in trunks, 4 or % 
prints 26c, extra dairy 22¢, common tu "good 19@21c, 

At Chicago, there has been no special change 
in prices, but the feeling is one of comparative 
firmness, especially on choice grades. Extra emy 

: Pb, firsts 20a22c, seconds 16418c, thirds 12@ 
15e, June cmy 17@20c, imt emy 14@17e, extra dairy 
(Cooley’s) 19c, firsts (ine luding Cc ooley’ 8) 142 16¢, 
seconds 10q@12c, thirds 9@10c, extra ladles 14@ 
15e, firsts 10@12c, seconds 7@9c, fresh sweet packing 
stock 8a 10c, stale 71@744c, poor to gooa grease 
5@6c, ordinary to goud roll 10@1l1c, ch, in small 
pkgs 12c, stale old stock 8c. 


Ohio—At Columbus, fair demand at grea J pric- 
es. Good to ch cmy 22c # tb, dairy 15@1lic.—At 
Dayton, active demand and fair supply. “Good lo 
ch cmy 20. 23c, dairy 18@20c.—At Cincinnati, slow 
and — under ample supply. Fey Elgin emy 
25c, good to prime northwestern 18@20c, ch O 18@ 
20c, prime 16@18c, ch dairy 10@1lc, common 8@9c. 
—At Toledo, O and western ch emy 21@22e, fey 
fresh 23@23\4¢, fey Elgin 2444@25c, dairy strictly 
fey ~-— dairy roll 15@l6c, ch 13@1l4c, store 
packed 15@16e, No 2 9a9%4c, grease babe.—At 

pringfield, 1 18a20e. 


The Cheese Trade. 


New York—At Albany,upper grades firm, skims 
slow. Factory cheese 1144@12c, dairy 11@11c, 
sage 14@15c.—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 10 
@lic.—At Rochester, full cream cheddars 11@12c. 


At New York, market unchanged. All grades 
of skims dull, choice lots of central N Y¥ and Che- 
nango Co‘held fairly steady. N Y full cream, 
large, Sept colored 11%4c ~ tb, white 10%@llic, 
large ch full cream 105%c, good to prime 104@ 
10%4c, com to fair 9a10c,small, colored fey 11% 
@12c, small white fey 1114¢, com to prime 9%@ 
114,c, part skims Che ‘nango Co 8%a%e, fair 10 

rime 6@8e, ch white large 7'4c, fair to prime 5@ 
c, part skims common sya ac. Paskims 2%4,a2%,« 
domestic Swiss, firsts 1244@13c, seconds liallige. 


At Boston, quiet, demand being only for small 
lots. N Y extra 11144/@11)4c ® hb, firsts 914@1014c, sec- 
onds 6@8c, extra Vi 11@11'4¢, firsts 9%4@104c, sec- 
onds 6a@8c, sage cheese 12a 121 oc, part skims 4@6c, 
extra UO flats lle, firsts 9@10e. 

At Chicago, only small quantities of choice 
goods are arriving, poorer grades plentifui and 
dull. Good to ch Young America 9%,@10c ® th, 
twins 9144@9%4c, single flais 10@10%4c, cheddars 9@ 


summer made full cream goods 5@9c, sour 3a6c, 

or to ch filled cheese 3@8e, ch “Lib skims 8@ 
I@c, regular hard skimmed 2@3c, ch Swiss 10c, 
blind, cracked or glacer Swiss 6@8c, limburger 74% 


Ohio—At Columbus, N Y¥ cream 11%c P tbh, fam- 
ily favorite lle, O standard 10%4c, imt Swiss léc. 
—At Dayton, active demand at firm prices. O 
cream 10@12144c, brick 16@18¢c, limburger 15c, imt 
Swiss 28¢c.—At Cincinnati, quiet and ‘steady with 
ample supply. Good to prime, Ohio flat 94 4@10%c, 

rime to ch family favorite 10a@10%c, twins 10 
@lic, full cream Young America 10%@l1\c, 
western cheddars 104%4@11%c, N Y 114%4@12c, prime 
to ch Swiss 114%4@12!,0,— —At Toledo, York state 
cream 12@12%e, VU 11@11\%e, O standard 8%@9%c, 
limburger 9@10c, Swiss 111,@12c, bricks 12144 13e. 


MARKETS 
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Rheumatic Pains 


Return when the colder weather comes. They 
are caused by lactic acid in the blood, which 
frequently settles in the joints. This poison- 
ous taint must be removed. Hoorl’s Sarsa- 
parilla conquers rheumatism because it drives 


9 
}H{00d’s 
e228? 8 
out of the blood every 
form of impurity. It : ures 
Oeees 


Sarsa- 


parilla 


makes pure, rich blood. 

“T saffered with rheu- 
matism in my left foot. 
1 took Hood’s Sarsapariila and the pain is all 
gone.” Miss R. R. Brake, Mills House, 
Charleston, 8S. C. 

“T suffered intensely with rheumatism, but 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has perfectly cured me.’ 
Harry F. Prrrarp, Winterville, Ga. 





Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner pills, as- 
sist digestion, prevent constipation. 25. 
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OLD PLATE 


LADIES! Of GENT’S SIZE, 


CUT THIS OUT and send it tous 
wi), With your name and add and 







You 
? >} A Gxamine itand iP —7 bik it 
y oursample 

fi is yours, It 4 

engraved and warranted 

rf" st time-keeper in the 

> World for the money and equal 

1% pampeneanes arance toageauinetond 

4 Gon atch. Write » tuig 
offer will not appear 


EASTLAKE MFG, CO., 
Corner Adams and State Stes 
CHICAGO, 
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BOs EAT win $1 


AS FEED, IF omens ON 


Scientific Mills 


WHICH ALSO GRIND EAB CORN, AND 
ALL GRAINS. SEND FOR CATALOGUB 
SOF DIFFERENT STYLES AND SIZES. 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., Springfield, 0. 











We manufacture the celebrated Aspinwall Potato Planter, Aspinwall Potato Cutter 
Aspinwall Paris Green Sprinkler, etc. Every machine warranted. These machines ‘ 


greatly reduce the cost of raising potatoes. 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., 


Send for Free Hlustrated Catalogue. 


60 Sabin St., Jackson, — 








1. LOW-DCWN ” * WAGONS ak, 
MIL K M EN <¢ 


afford absolute protection from storms Do not chu 
Cans can be easily lifted in and out. The most contortable. at- 


tractive and es wagon mi ide Party ulars 






rn the milk 


non request 
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NEW YORK. 


Matters of General Interest. 





Reference was made a short time ago to the 
probable establishment of a horse market in 
the West Albany stock yards’ The fact is now 
assured and Messrs Fiss, Crome and Doher of 
New York and Buffalo have secured a 20-year 
lease of the stock yards from the New York 
Central railroad and will take possession Feb 
1. These gentlemen will immediately refit the 
sheds and yards and expect to hold their first 
sale early in February. Their aim will be to 
make West Albany the center for the entire 
New England trade, it being easy of access by 
rail, added to which are shipping facilities by 
either rail or boat to all points on the Hudson. 
In addition to the horse market Mondays and 
Saturdays will be set apart for the sale of cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs. 

By the time this issue of THz AGRICULTUR- 
ist is in the homes of its readers Levi P. Mor- 
ton will have been sworn in as the executive 
of the state to hold the reins of government for 
two years. ‘The annual message to the legis- 
lature will contain recommendations as to the 
reformation of some of the commissions. If 
the movement now undergoing consideration 
takes on definite form it is altogether likely 
that changes will be made which will incorpo- 
rate the work of the agricultural department 
under a somewhat different system than that 
which now obtains. The governor’s recom- 
mendations in this regard will be read with 
interest. 

Readers of THe AGRICULTURIST are familiar 
with that phase of the oleomargarine fight 
wherein, after many legal tilts, the agents of 
Armour & Co secured an injunction against 
Commissioner Schraub, restraining him and 
his deputies from interfering with agents sell- 
ing the stuff. The matter has stood in this 
shape for some months, but Judge Coxe of the 
U S circuit court has now filed an orderin the 
clerk’s office in Utica dissolving the injunc- 
tion previously obtained. Commissioner 
Schraub had begun a number of actions against 
the agents when the injunction was granted, 
and now that Judge Coxe has decided in favor 
of the department the violators will speedily 
be brought to trial. The proceedings will be 
watched with interest, as much depends upon 
the result. 

INSTITUTES FOR THE NEXT TWO WEEKS. 





reeville Jan7 Watkins, Jan 14-15 
| pe +4 : Jan78 Penfield, . Jan 14-15 
Hannibal, Jan 78 Reynoldsville, Janl4 
Wolcott Jan&9 Albion, Jan 15-16 
Seneca Falls, Jan%1l0 Lodi, Jan 16 
Phelps, Jan 10 pence, Jan 16 
Clyde, Jan 10-11 ddleport, Jan 16-17 
Romulus, Jan il Trumansburg, Jan 17-18 
Penn Yan, Jan 11-12 Trenton, Jan 18 
Macedon, Jan 11-12 Dryden, Jan 18-19 
Farmer, Jan 11-12 Batavia, Jan 18-19 
$yracuse Farmers’, Jan 12 





Apalachin, Tioga Co 9,Dec 27—Markets for 
farm produce remain low and demoralized. 
Town taxes higher than at any time in five 
years.——QJ. 8. Giles has a very promising plot 
of crimson clover. He has also recently sup- 
ylied his house and barns with water from 
hillside springs.——James Holmes has had a 
shingle machine put into his sawmill. 

Albion, Orleans Co 0, Dec 28—The best crop 
this year was beans.——Apples and some fine 
orchards were nearly ruined by the aphis. 
Some checked the work of destruction by 
eee were a good crop, but 
with prices low producers are feeding them, 
thereby saving hay, which brings $10 per ton 
baled.—Meat of all kinds exceedingly low. 
Some dairymen having their cattle dehorned. 
The new railroad from Batavia to Oak Orchard 
passes through the middle of the county and 

romises to connect this section with the lum- 
ver region of Canada and the coal and oil fields 
of Pennsylvania. 

Afton, Chenango Co 0, Dec 29—Farmers did 


more plowing this month than ever known 
before.——Milk producers are discouraged by 
the low price of their product. Cabbage crop 
not allfed yet.——Great excitement prevailed 
during the trial of Mrs Parker for shootin 
Alonzo Phillips. The jury failed to agree an 
parties are canvassing the county with peti- 
tions for and against acquittal. 


Bainbridge, Chenango Co 0, Dec 27—An in- 
teresting and profitable farmers’ institute was 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





held in Prince hall Dee 17 and 18. The follow- 
ing speakers from out of town were present: 
F. E. Dawley, Fayetteville, Dr C. D. Smead, 
Logan, J.S. Woodward, Lockport, and John 
Gould of Ohio. The time was mostly taken up 
with the discussion of questions relating to the 
dairy, as this is a dairy section. There was a 
large attendance. 


Byron, (ienesee Co—N. H. Green is one of 
the largest farmers here, and a successful fruit 
grower. In ‘74 he set out7a of apples with 
286 trees and at same time planted 2}a of dwarf 
pears, mostly Duchess. Up to date he»has re- 
ceived for apples sold less than $400, while his 
sales of pears make the large total of $5387. 
The apples have been managed and cultivated 
all the while in as good shape asthe pears. 
Mr Green last year set a large number of pear 
trees and will set more the coming spring. 


Burke, Franklin Co @, Dec 31—The ground 
froze up early before much plowing had been 
done and only greensward has been thawed 
enough since so that farmers could plow.— 
David Kelley has moved into his new house 
and Charles Everett has his house well on the 
road to completion.—tThe funeral of Andrew 
Day occurred recently at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs O. M. Everett. He died in Cali- 
fornia. Eggs are bringing 20c, butter if fine 
brings 18c, potatoes ——- slowly at 40c. 
Not much demand for hay. Stove wood $1.50 





per cord. 
Berlin, Rensselaer Co GO, Dec 28—Little work 
being done on farms.——Peter Wyckoff is mak- 


ing an excavation for a barn which he will 
build in the spring. No large shipments of 
— thus far. Parties from out of town 
nave been through this section buying new 
milch cows. William M. Green has returned 
to town and taken possession of his farm. 

Carmel, Putnam Co q, Dec 27—B. Youngs 
held asaie of cattle at the lake Dec 21. Cows 
brought $32.50 on an average. Jacob Tomp- 
kins, an old and well-known resident of Som- 
ers, died suddenly of pneumonia. 


Clarksville, Albany Coo, Dec 28—Farmers 
are cutting their year’s supply of wood and 
getting ready for next spring’s work.——Eggs 
scarce and high. Rye straw worth $7 but few 
are selling at that price. 

Dickinson, Franklin Co co, Dec 27—Potatoes 
keeping well. Some demand for cows. A 
limited amount of lumbering being done. 
John Lyon, a successful farmer, died 4 ewer 
— Mr Cristine, while hunting, accidentally 
shot his son, killing him instantly.—Anson 
Hutchins has a contract to cut 2,200,000 shin- 
gles, and his steam mill is running full blast. 


Delhi, Delaware Co a, Dec 27—G. H. Fair- 
banks, general agent for AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, recently began his annual canvass of 
this county. The paper has a large circulation 
here already, but he expects to add ee 4 
names to the list, as every one is pleased wit 
it and with the price reduced to $1 there is no 
farmer so poor that he cannot afford to at least 
try it. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co gq, Dec 28—Doc- 
tors report considerable sickness.——Horses 
cheap. Good animals selling for $30 or 35 per 
head.——R. C. Horton has recently completed 
a large henhouse.——George Hickman has a 

air of perfectly matched Holstein steers. 
tggs and butter high. Hay, wheat and pota- 
toes low. 

Fiskhill, Dutchess Co 4,)Dec 28—The farmers’ 
institute under the auspices of the state agri- 
cultural society is to be held in the reformed 
church Feb19 and 20. On the program are 
several important subjects such as selecting 
dairy cattle, feeding for milk production, dis- 
eases of cattle, poultry for profit and large 
and small fruits. Floyd Quick was one of the 
prime movers in securing the institute for this 
place.— Wood Brothers have been busy 
filling orders for roses and violets.——Large 
quantities of milk are taken to the creamery 
daily. Prices fair.——Hauling wood to the 
brickyards and hay and straw to market is the 
principal occupation. 

Gilboa, Schoharie Co o, Dec 31—Farmers are 
ready for the ice harvest. Milo Wood has the 
contract to fill the South Gilboa creamery ice- 
house. C.O. Champlain is making exten- 











sive repairs on his farm buildings.——S. I. 
Brown’s meat cart runs into town twice a week. 
——Apples in good demand but potatoes a 
drug in the market. Buckwheat 60c per bu, 
hay $8 to 10. 


Guilderland, Albany Co o—Farmers are 
pressing hay and some are hauling it to mar- 





ket.——The town tax list is in the hands of the 
collector. The rate is $1.35 on each 100 valu- 
ation.——THE AGRICULTURIST is growing in fa- 


vor here and all who take it speak well of it. 
J. A. Merwin, the agent, was in the vicinity the 
other day and took a good number of new sub- 
scribers.—The town insurance company al- 
lowed Wilber Whipple 1500 for loss of his ho- 
tel and contents. 

Glen, Montgomery Co o, Dec 29—Good cows 

quite scarce and bringing fair prices. Horses 
lentiful, frequent auction sales of animals 
rom the west keeping prices down. William 
Potter of Johnstown bought a carload of sheep 
for Albany markets at $1.50 to 3 per head.—— 
Several farmers have clubbed together and 
sent to Wayne county for seed oats. H. D. 
Shelp has dehorned his cattle-——Farmers gen- 
erally are preparing their wood for hauling as 
soon as sledding comes. A few, by hurrying, 
succeeded in getting it all drawn acouple of 
weeks ago.——Little hay on the way to market, 
10 being the highest price paid.——Apples in 
cellars are rotting badly. 

Gallupville, Schoharie Co o, Dec 27—Little 
farm produce moving owing to low prices. 
Little call for hay and what has been handled 
was at rather discouraging figures. A few 
tons of choice hay have changed hands at $10, 
but the prevailing price is 7 to 9. Tax 
rates are somewhat lower than last year —— 
A law has been passed that no partridges shall 
be shot and offered for sale in this county for 
5 years. Violators are liable to a fine at 25 for 
each and every bird. ’ 

Gloversville, Fulton Co o, Dec 3i—James W. 
White is going to dispose of his cows and 
move to Gloversville-——James Richards has 
commenced bg eee. milk and William Wild- 
er has rented Mr Green’s farm and intends to 

eddle milk in the spring. ——W.H. Selmser 
is getting lumber from his mountain wood lot 
for making additions to his house and barn 
when spring opens. 

Lexington, Greene Co G, Dec 27—At a recent 
sale of cows at H.C. Maben’s they averaged 
$25 per head, 60 head beingsold. O.J.Thomas 
has a six-year-old sow which has raised 129 
pigs. He has sold about 200 worth besides 
those kept for his own use. 


Moreau, Saratoga CoQ, Dec 31—S. Pruyn 
has two carloads of cattle from the west and 
one of hogs which he is feeding for the home 
market. e has built a slaughter house pre- 

aratory to having meat shipped here alive, 
instead of dressed. Farmers are watching the 
experiment with interest.——P. Johnson has 
sold his farm of 60 acres to John Stewart. 
Price $3200.—G. Perkins was killed by the 
cars a few days ago.—Horses very low, good 
ones being bought for 50 per head or less 
which is not much higher than good cows.—— 
Potatoes mostly disposed of at 40c per bu. 

Maine, Broome Co Gg, Dec 28—The tax ratio 
for this township for 1894 is $7.60 on each 1000, 
a falling off of 5 per cent from last year. The 
assessment roll for the current year shows the 

[To Page 13.] 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 























Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under’ this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large — ay type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








I WISH to secure a good position for my farm superintendent, 

who has been with me several years, and whom have found 
unusually competent and reliable. Please apply FORDYCE 8. 
CALD LL, 2 Wall street, New York. 





IGS — Prize Chesters, Berkshires, Jersey Calves, Collies, 
. Beagles, Choice Fowls; 60th year. F. ORRIS, Norway, 
enn. 





po Bred Indian Games, B. P. Books, 8. S. Hamburgs, Buff 
Leghorns, for sale. ©. C. FULTON, Stewartstown, Pa. 


R Descriptive Catal f cheap f ly to A. P. 
FS aNES 8 Co Real Eatate Brokers, Suow ail? Ma’ 
. 

















{From Page 12.) 
valuation of real estate to be 554,668; personal 
estate, 48,100; total tax 4581. 

New Hackensack, Dutchess Co a, Dec 2— 
Mr Phelps, the genial representative of Tur 
AGRICULTURIST, and William Baker have been 
canvassing in this vicinity. Mr Phelps isa 
great hustler in the work, while Mr Baker 
comes in a good second.——Quite a number 
from this place patronize the new electric cars 
between Wappinger Falls and Poughkeepsie. 
If the travel continues as it has begun it will 
prove a bonanza to stoékholders.——Occasion- 
ally one sees a shock of corn still to be husked. 
——Parties, concerts, fairs and other gather- 
ings are numerous. 

Owego, Tioga Co G, Dec 31—Having good 
cold weather with about a foot of snow.— 
Hay very low in market and most farmers 
have plenty of fodder. Many have silos well 
filled.—— Winter dairying is practiced and the 
milk is sold to the creameries and shipped to 
New York,the price now being 2c per qt. 
Prices of farm products low and times” not 
very encouraging. 

Phillipstown, Putnam Co ag, Dec 28—New 
milch cows scarce at $40 per head. Eggs not 
plenty and worth 28 to 30c in local markets. 
—J. A. Phelps, agent for AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, has been canvassing this town with 
good results. All are glad to see him and 
more than pleased with the paper he repre- 
sents. Farmers are hopeful and full of 
plans for the coming year. 

Union Vale, Dutchess Co a, Dec 28—J. A. 
Phelps, general agent for AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST,was in town last week. Houses are far 
apart here and traveling was bad, but Mr 
Phelps got along admirably and hardly failed 
to secure a subscriber without the understand- 
ing that he should call and see him — next 
year.—Hornless cows bid fair to be in the 
majority in the future. Apples nearly all 
sold. Price paid was $1.50 per bbl, the buyer 
furnishing barrels and hauling them.—— 
Plenty of potatoes in cellars with sales infre- 
quent.——J. H. Draper of Poquag was here 
paying 13c for turkeys for Christmas market. 

West Berlin, Delaware Co 0, Dec 28—Farm- 
ers soeey through husking corn and have 
their fodder in stack. Corn about an average 
crop and worth 40c. Recent rains filled u 
wells and cisterns and helped wheat an 
meadows. Hay is being baled and shipped 
in large quantities. Price $6 to 7.50.—Apples 
being bought at 75c per bu. Good lambs in 
demand. Some have paid as high as 2.25 per 
head.—Horse buyers looking around for 
draft animals which bring fair prices. Farm- 
ers’ institute at Delaware, Jan 16 and 17. 

Roxbury’s Good Institute—A successful farm- 
ers’ institute was held at Roxbury Dec 21 and 
22. Director George A. Smith, F. E. Dawley, 
John Gould of Ohio and J. 8. Woodward of 
the state’s force of workers were in attendance 
as leading speakers. After the usual address 
of welcome and response Director Smith’s 
peeee on Profitable dairying was listened to. 

he question box was opened after each paper. 
In the discussion which followed it was 
agreed that cows do well on timothy pasture 
and not on the hay because few pastures con- 
tain pure timothy alone. - Blish’s in- 
structions for making the farm pay included 
attendance upon institutes, liberal feeding of 
land and live stock and careful attention to 
every detail. Steél lining for a silo was 
declared of little value as it would rust out in 
afew years. Poultry for profit was discussed 
by F. E. Dawley, who declared the essentials 
to be dry, light, clean and reasonably warm 
houses, pure water and a mixed grain ration 
with some meat and bone. By a vote of 30 to 
2 it was decided that dehorning is a benefit to 
cattle. The majority of those present had 
dehorned their animals and only one 
regretted his action. John Gould’s talk on 
stable management of cows was full of practi- 
cal suggestions. J.S. Woodward followed on 
Business principles applied to farming. In 
answering a question on churns one producing 
the most perfect concussion with the least 
labor was recommended. Regarding the 
warming of water for cows Mr Gould advised 
keeping the temperature of the stable at 
60 degrees and the water the same. He pre- 
fers ensilage to any other roughness for dairy 
animals. 

















LONG ISLAND. 


Bridgehampton, Suffolk Co 2, Dec 31—Farm- 
ers hauled all their manure and got through 
with the fall plowing before the ground froze 
up and many have secured wood for the com- 
ing year, some having it sawed. Some few 
have hogs to kill yet.-—-t ast spring this town 
voted to work its roads 3; contract instead of 
every man working his own time. The town 
taxes were thus invreased about $1 on 600 
assessment, making the total taxes. about the 
same as last year. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


What are Your Farmers Doing? 





We want to know just what farmers’ organ- 
izations everywhere are doing. Reports are in- 
vited from the grange, farmers’ alliance and 
similar orders, stating very briefly just what 
they are about. Wedon’t want long windy 
reports and resolutions, but we do desire a 
plain, simple statement of the special object 
and methods that are being followed by farm- 
ers’ organizations in every part of the country. 
How many own their own halls, have libra- 
ries, etc. We especially invite brief reports of 
success and failure in co-operative buying and 
selling. Reports are wanted from associations 
of farmers, fruit growers, etc, that sbip or 
market their produce co-operatively; from 
grange stores, state alliances, exchanges and 
the like. Let us get at the exact facts concern- 
ing these enterprises, so that farmers general- 
ly ean do likewise. Let us bring out the good 
and bad points of all such experience,—weak 
points, reasons of failure, etc, as well as the 
strong points and secrets of success. 





Proceedings of the National Grange. 





With the promptness characteristic of the 
order, the Journal of Proceedings of the 28th 
session of the national grange has been pub- 
lished and patrons who desire copies of the 
same can obtain them from masters of granges. 
The book is neatly gotten up in the usual form 
and contains complete and verbatim reports of 
‘addresses and reports presented at the meeting, 
making a valuable text-book and guide for offi- 
cers and grangers in general. Five pages are 
devoted to memorial notices, Mrs Harty H. 
Woodman of Michigan, Francis N. McDowell, 
a founder and treasurer of the national grange, 
John R. Thompson, a founder, J. W. A. Wright 
of California and George P. Cushman of New 
York being thus honored. Besides containing 
a directory of officers of state granges, the book 
is furnished with a complete index so that any 
part can be referred to at a moment’s notice. 





Doings of Eastern Patrons. 





The 2ist annual session of the Maine state 
grange was held at Bangor Dec 18-20. The 
roll-call showed 142 granges out of 221 in the 
state represented by 196 delegates. The annual 
address of State Master Wiggin urged the work 
of co-operation in every line and treated quite 
fully on legislative topics. The secretary and 
treasurer gave -encouraging reports, showing 
large gains in membership and a balance of 
$2186.12 in the treasury. The only officers 
elected were two members of the executive 
committee. Resolutions in regard to various 
subjects were discussed and adopted. A class 
of 80 took the sixth degree. 





How to Get Rural Free Delivery. 


Write your representative and senator at 
Washington earnestly urging their support of 
this reform, and demanding sufiicient appropri- 
ations to make it effective. Circulate petitions 
to congress in its behalf. Our enterprising 
neighbor, the Farm and Home, 358 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill, offers to furnish such peti- 
tions free to all who send 4c in stamps. 





NEW YORK. 
Reforming the State Department of Agriculture, 

I have laid before our state grange legisla- 
tive committee the proposition advocated by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and asked them to 
bring the same before the annual meeting at Al- 
bany next month. Lamin favor of having the 
state department of agriculture placed in the 
hands of the agriculturists and beyond the con- 
trol of the party politician. As now conducted, it 
is of little benefit tothe farmer. I hope to see 
the time when the farmers will realize that what 
is beneficial or detrimental to one party is equal- 
ly so to the other party, and if we are ever to ob- 
tain recognition by our legislature or the politi- 
cians we must make known our wants intelli- 
gee and stand by them faithfully and united- 

y.- Then and not till then shall we be heard or 
exert any influence in the great body politic. 

Iam not willing to admit that our lack of _infiu- 
ence or power over our legislative bodies 
is because of our ignorance, but because we are so 
strongly wedded to party. The grange is nota 

litical organization and I am{thankful it is not, 
use through it we can work for the good of the 
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farmer and thus benefit all classes, agriculture 
being the basis of all prosperity. The grange is 
trying to convince the farmer that education is 
power, just as effective with the farmer as with 
any other class. We are trying to convince other 
classes that the calloused hand and the bronzed 
face are not incompatible with a cultured ming 
and a pure heart. ore work is being done alone 
these lines than we have ever done before. More 
lecture work by able instructors will be done 
this winter than in the past. We _ recog- 
nize the great influence and value of 
the agricultural press as an educator and 
urge upon our members the necessity of patron- 
—s and carefully reading them. The Lubin theo- 
ry of bounties on exports was presented at the 
national grange and provoked a great amount of 
discussion and was finally referred to the several 
state granges for their consideration. His propo- 
sition was indorsed by California and Illinois 
states granges and has much in its favor, yet I 
cannot fully indorse it. Ihave placed the whole 
matter in the legislative committee’s hands and 
hope to see the same discussed by the press. 
Fraternally yours,—{O. H. Hale, Master New York 
State Grange. 





For those who attend the annual session of the 
New York state grange to be held in Albany, Feb 
5, 6, 7 and 8, the fare will be full regular price go- 
ing and one-third such fare returning, on all reg- 
ular fares of 75cor more. When buying ticket be 
sure to get certificate with the ticket properly 
filled out. Without this certificate reduced fare 
cannot be obtained on return ticket. Blank cer- 
tificates are kept at most of the railroad offices. 
Ascertain afew days in advance if the office 
where the ticket is to be purchased has such cer- 
tificates and if not the agent will procure them. 
Arriving in Albany take the first opportunity to 
hand the certificate to the state secretary of the 
clerk, that he may have it viseed by the agent of 
the railroad association and made ready to pur- 
chase return ticket. The session of the state 
grange will be held at Germain’s hall. The secre- 
tary and members of the executive committee 
can be found after Feb1 at Stanwix hall until 
close of session. The hotels have made reduced 
rates. Any information desired or  boarding- 
house accommodations preferred instead of 
hotels may be obtained by addressing W. T. Ho- 
taling, South Bethlehem, N Y, Chairman Local 
Committee. . 

Fort Jackson (St Lawrence) grange, No 537, has 
lost one of its most prominent men in the death 
of Brother Frank W. Davis, who died Dee 18 sud- 
denly of heart failure. The funeral was held un- 
der the auspices of the grange. Patrons from 
Stockholm Depot and Deer River granges assisted 
in the rites at the cemetery. Brother Davis did 
business largely with farmers over a wide part of 
two towns and has been intrusted for the last 20 
years with the care of the poor of the town of 

opkinton. 

Schoharie Co Pomona grange met in Tator’s 
hall, Warnerville, Dec 19, seven granges being 
represented by nearly 100 Patrons. The morning 
session was occupied by the reading of the min- 
utes and reports of committees. Lunch was serv- 
ed by the sisters, and after a social hour the 
meeting was again called to order. Officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. Leroy Sawyer and 
Mrs Sylvia Dibble were elected delegates to the 
state grange. The reports of subordinate granges 
were en A class was instructed in 
mysteries of the fifth degree. The evening ses- 
sion consisted of a public installation of officers 
short speeches by Brothers Klock and Cross and 
a question box. 

Caton (Steuben) grange, No 248, elected their 
officers on Dee 22: M, F. H. Dow; O, John Thomp- 
son; L, A. Deyo; 8, H. D. Davis; AS, A. L. Gulli- 
ver; C, George Shumard; T, A. J. McCarrick; G K, 
Dennis MeCarthy; Pomona, Mrs Mary E. Dow; 
Ceres, Mrs Maggie Davis; L A 8S, Mrs Lucy E. 
Wood; organist, Mrs Effie D. Carr. 

The annual meeting of the Genesee Co council 
was held in Batavia Dec 20, Master N. H. 
Green in the chair. After the opening ceremon 
an address of welcome was made by Sister T. L. 
Lincoln of Stafford grange, giving the history of 
the formation of the grange, its objects and beni- 
efits, concluding with a cordial welcome to the 
sister granges composing the council. Election 
of officers for next year resulted as follows: M, 
Dwight H. Pierson, Le Roy; O, J. N. Parker, Elbi ; 
L, Mrs T. L. Lincoln, Stafford; S, John Baldwi:, 
Bethany; AS, 0. B. Pixley, Bethany; C, Mrs W. 
J. Tyler, Stafford; S, Cyrus B. Bell, Stafford; G kh, 
Manfred Duguid, Pavilion; Pomona, Mrs Con: - 
don Walker, Byron; Flora, Mary Gayton, Pavil- 
ion; Ceres, rs Bert Anable, Bethany; L A&, 
Mrs Charles Hannum, Pavilion; delegates tu 
state grange, Mrs J. S. Wilcox, Bergen; David 
Harris, Bethany; Mrs Walter Ware, Stafford. Re- 
ports from the eight granges composing the cou: - 
cil showed the order to be in a healthy growii ¢ 
condition. That much enthusiasm’ exists wis 
shown by the large attendance, 346 sitting down 
to a dinner furnished by the sisters of Stafford 
grange. After dinner the address of Prof L. L. 
Van Slyke of Geneva experiment station was lis- 
tened to with interest. is subject was What has 
science done for farmers? He spoke of the bene- 
fits of chemistry, the bacteria problem and the 
teaching of science in regard to the feeding of 
farm animals. The next meeting of the council 
will be with Elba grange the third Thursday in 
March. 


North Barton (Tioga) grange, No 45, has elected 
as officers for the coming year: M, J. F. Hoyt; O, 
A. E.Genung; L, C. E. Sager; 8, W. W. Genurf¥; 
AS, E. H. Fisher; C, Mrs E. E. Sager; ?, D. V. 
Besemer; §, C. F. eg G K, O. Talcott; Pos 
mona, Mrs O. Taleott; Flora, Mrs C. F. wenung; 


Ceres, Alice Genung; LAS, Ada Drake; organist, 
Grace 
Hoyt. 


Besemer; executive committee, J, F. 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


What Will the Planters Do? 

Indications thicken that the planters on 
the coast are not yet suiliciently aroused to 
their dangers to pull together to improve their 
condition. The efforts of some of the leading 
growers in California, Washington and Oregon 
to get their brother planters to unite in a con- 
vention at Sacramento next week Tuesday, 
Jan 8, have not been very successful. Some 
of the planters will doubtless get together at 
that time and place, but at best itcan be only 
a preliminary conference. If the planters had 
done for themselves a tithe of what AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST has tried to do for them, they 
might perfect a strong organization at once. 
We believe in keeping up the fight. Never 
say die. Let growers take courage and see if 
they cannot come together in goodly numbers 
later on. At any rate, let everyone plan not 
to extend their acreage in ‘95 but to curtail it 
as much as possible. 





November Tax Figures. 





Receipts from the tax on fermented liquors 
further decreased in November but are stilla 
little better than a year ago. The government 
figures show a smaller business in every line. 
This may or may not mean a decrease in the 
consumption of hops for brewers at times buy 
stamps in advance of their needs and may have 
been supplied for all or part of the month. 
The real situation is difficult to explain, but the 
hop market has about come to the point where 
it must soon change its course and there is rea- 
son to believe that the change will be for the 
better. Official figures follow: 

November, 1893 1894 


Pormentes liquors, tax of $1 $2,108,935.70 $2,186,168.50 
er DDI On s: . te 
L 1,070.00 04 





Brewers (special tax), ’ 1,125.0 

Retail uealers in malt liquor, 3.11321 4,771.72 

Wholesale deaiers, 3,077.52 4,214.71 
Total, $2,113,196,43  $2,196,279.98 





Reports from the Plantations. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS, 

SHARON CENTER (Schoharie), Dec 293—There is 
very little doing in hops. Dealers claim there 
will be a decline in prices. It cannot be much of 
a decline, for they are not bringing much now. 
It is not believed anyone will be sent to Sucra- 
mento to attend the hop growers’ convention. 
‘The fact is, some one not engaged in growing hops 
would have to be found who would have the 
money togo. It is hoped the western growers 
will attend the meeting when called and explain 
how they can grow hops at4and 5ce at a profit. 
Hop growers will welcome such facis. 

WORCESTER (Otsego), Dec 29—There is nothing 
new in the hop situation. The last of the large 
jots in this county, the Charles Colburn growth 
of 145 bales, was sold last week for 10%c. Other 
lurge tots are made up of numbers of small ones 
and some of these are held for more money, 
which at present cannot be obtained. Growers 
ecxunnot keep onin the hop business and pay the 
wages they have been paying and sell their crops 
ut present prices. If putting the country on a 
gold basis means working for nothing, or an ac- 
tual loss, hops will cease to be cultivated. 

GALLUPVILLE (Schoharie), Dec 29—A few hops 
are moving slowly at 7 to 9\4c with now and then 
a choice lot that reaches 10c. Adam Wiffenbach 
made a sale of his lot at 10c. Sandford Schell 
sold to Cobleskill dealers a prime lot at 9%c, but 
sales are slow and buyers are not over-anxions to 
make contracts, 

COBLESKILL (Otsego), Dec 29—Trading has been 
quite good the past 10 days and several large lots 
have been sold at 10c for export. Several sales 
have also been made at 8a9c. 

MALONE (Franklin), Dee 28—The market is quiet, 
very little business being transacted. About 8%4c 
is reported to have been offered for a lot of 30 
bales, the highest price otfered this season. 

OTSEGO (Otsego), Dec 28—Laury & Hunter, Coop- 
erstown hop buyers, have bought 145 bales at 10%,c 
of Charles Colburn of Portlandville. Many of the 
growers are obliged to sell their crops to pay ex- 
penses. 

WEST ONEONTA (Otsego)—Nothing or next to 
nothing is doing in hops. Prices 5a7e P tb. 

NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

CHRISTOPHER (King), Wash—Nothing of any 
moment is going on in hops here. The very best 
price is 644c for the choicest quality and they were 
really nice, bright, clean hops. 

SACRAMENTO, Cal, Dee 28—It seems impossible 
to get the growers of this coast to take any action 
toward organizing the Pacific Coast hop growers’ 





“associ ..on as recommended by AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULT’ «ist. It looks now as though the proposed 
con. tion Jan 8 would not amount to anything 


defi...te, and it will 
date at the close of March. 


probably adjourn to some 
Meanwhile the sub- 


ject will be attaining interest throughout the hop 
growing sections of 


the coast. Advices from 


THE HOP AND TOBACCO 


England show that English growers need unity 
quite as much as do American. Unless something 
is done to curtail production in 95, disaster will 
result to the majority of growers. 





The Hop [Movement and [larket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Dee 31—With the opening of the 
new year there are some bright prospects in the 
hop market. Choice grades are how so scarce 
that if consumers must have them they will be 
obliged to pay tull prices, and to sume extent it 
remains with the grower who has them on hand 
to govern such prices. The London market is im- 
| ater her lone, and factors at that point seem to 
expect better trading soon after New Year’s. Pa- 
citic coast hops are now quoted in London at 11@ 
13e, and an effort is being made by the holders to 
further advance the price. Second and lower 
grades ure, of course, very plentiful and what is 
more, brewers and other users of hops are learning 
to put up with the yellowish hop where heretofore 
a good colored specimen was thought an absolute 
necessity. But it is a law ot trade that top grades 
of all goods will in time find their just value and 
if holders can afford to wait, time alone is need- 
ed to bring up prices. From the Pacifie coast, re- 
ports are not as yet very encouraging and the 
pessimist seems to reign supreme, but there are 
some who believe good times are yet coming. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Dee 26 Dee 28) Dee 3l 
State N Y crop ’94 choice, 11@'2 HW@t2  i@i2 
ron = “«" “™ med to prime, 8@It 8@ ii Vaio 
= oe © S468, 7 6@7 ja7 
a bes “ °93 choice, a7 6a7 5@7 
pen «“  “ “e¢om toprime, 3@5 3@5 3a5 
“ * old olds, @3 2@3 2a% 
Pacific 4 choice, 1l@12 ll@i2 Ww@l2 
« “ med to prime, 10 10 8@10 
“ "93 choice, 6Q7 3@7 6a7 
“ * com to prime, 316@5%4 0 3344544 31,@54 
Ravarian, new, 26 22@26 22@ 26 
Bohemian “* a 23 23@28 8389. 23.@28 
Altmarks, “ 19@21 19@21 19@21 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 

from the plantations, showing shipments at viri- 

ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from Dec 22 to Dec 29: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 
Cobleskill, Jonn H. Tator, New York, 300 
A T. E. Dornett, ag 54 
Richmondville, H. H. Pepper, ae 16 
Total, 370 
Previously reported, Wil 
Total season from Sept 1, 7381 


Shipments from Cobleskill during December 
were 1469 bales as compared with 621 bales during 
the corresponding month last year. 


THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

LONDON, Dee 31. By Cable to the American Agri- 
culturist.—All grades are in good demand and 
there is a firmer feeling, buyers coming into the 
market more freely. Best grades are getting 
most attention and fs is generally believed that 
low and middling qualities will hardly command 
higher prices than they are now doing. 

LONDON, Dec 22. By Mail.—A good consumptive 
trade continues and the demand is stronger than 
is usually experienced at this time of year. Val- 
ues for choice and bright-colored hops are fully 
maintained and merchants have already some 
difficulty in supplying all the orders they receive 
for fine parcels. There is reason to believe that 
there will be a good trade in hops in the begin- 
ning of 1895. Second qualities are about steady in 
value but low and discolored hops are hard to 
move although offered at very low rates. There 
is more doing in Pacific coast hops and when of- 
fered at 1lal3e buyers are readily found. Holders, 
however, are trying hard to get an advance, espe- 
cially for the best lots of Californias against 
which consumers are taking a firm stand. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


In a retent article on coffee and cocoa, the 
eminent German chemist, Professor Stutzer, 
speaking of the Dutch process of preparing cocoa 
by the addition of potash, and of the process com- 
mon in Germany in which ammonia is added, 
says: “The only result of these processes is to 
make the liquid appear turbid to the eye of the 
consumer, Without effecting a real solution of the 
cocoa substances. Cocoa treated with potash or 
ammonfa would be entirely unsalablie but for the 
supplementary addition of artificial flavors by 
which a poor substitute for the aroma driven out 
into the air is offered to the consumer.” The deli- 
cious Breakfast Cocoa made by Walter Baker & 
Co., of Dorchester, Mass., is absolutely pure and 
soluble. No chemicals, or dyes, or artificial flavors 
are used in it. 


The utility of geared wind millsfor the use of 
farmers, stockmen and dairymen becomes more 
apparentas mills grow more perfect. Without 
doubt they represent the cheapest power that can 
be obtained for driving corn shellers, feed milis, 
elevators, straw cutters, threshing machines, cir- 
cular saws, pumps, and for all other uses. The 
Halladay standard i ~_y wind mill, manufac- 
tured by the U. 8. ind Engine and Pump Co., 
Batavia, I1l., is said to be one of the most efficient, 
most durable, and consequently the most econom- 
ical wind mill made. Any one who is in need of 
cheap, efficient power will find it to their advan- 
tage to investigate the merits of this mill. The 
makers will be glad to send descriptions to any 
one and answer all inquiries if you mention this 


paper. 








MARKETS 


THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Auction Sales Must Come. 

As the selling of cigar leaf tobacco at auction is 
under discussion by the growers of New England, 
l ask space for a few words on the subject. I have 
given the matter considerable attention and 


my opinion of this method of selling is expressed 
in astatement made to me some years ago bya 
prominent cigar leaf deaier of New York city 
who said, “Selling by auction isthe only proper 
way to dispose of all kinds of leaf ;” yet this man, 
for personal reasons of his own, was opposed to 
growers’ disposing of their crops at auction. 

Some of the growers of New England with 
whom 1 have talked think that cigar leaf is a pe- 
culiar article and cannot well be disposed of to 
advantage at public sale; 1 do not agree with 
them in this opinion, for cigar leafis a commer- 
cial commodity, used for a certain purpose and is 
valued according to its usefulness and the de- 
mand. Other commodities are sold regularly at 
auction. In New York city we have regular pub- 
lic sales of dry goods, fruits, wines and liquors 
hrses, teas, boots, shoes and rubbers, general 
merchandise, stocks and bonds, real estute—some 
of these monthly, some weekly oroftener. Nearly 
every one of these commodities embrace as many 
kinds and qualities as cigar leaf—some of them 
more—and if they can be successfully sold at auc- 
tion, there isno reason why cigar leaf should not. 
When I use the word “successfully” | mean at 
a prices to the seller, for otherwise 
they would not be continued. 

According to the census of 1890, there were 
488,255,896 Ibs of tobacco raised in the United 
States in 1889; of this amount it may be roughly 
estimated that 350,000,000 lbs were sold by auction. 
lf this large amvunt (nearly three-fourths of the 
whole production) could be disposed of at public 
sale, why also could not the crop of New Engiand, 
which was 11,756,615 lbs the same year? It is esti- 
mated that during tae year just ended, 200,000 
hhas of tobacco will have been sold in Louisville, 
Ky, amounting to say 300,000,000 Iba, probably be- 
tween 20 to 25 times larger than last year’s crop in 
New England, and I guarantee to say to the satis- 
faction of both buyer and seller. Throughout the 
south and west there are numerous tobacco auc- 
tion marts and they must be ener age | to the 
ae or else he would not patronize them, for 

ie always has the opportunity to sell privately. 

Some of these marts are in small towns of afew 
thousand inhabitants; yet they continue to 
thrive and increase the cultivation of tobacco in 
their vicinity. If such smal! places can maintain 
auction sales, Why cannot the New England grow- 
ers one in New York city? There they have hun- 
dreds of buyers to one in these small marts and 
there they come in immediate contact with the 
persons they most desire to sell to—the cigar 
manufacturers. 

This question of selling will come up at the an. 
nual meeting of the New England tobacco grow- 
ers’ association to be held at Hartford Jan 8, and 
every member should attend, for this matter will 
be gone into very fully. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the New England growers from trying the 
experiment and there is no better time than the 
proposed time. The New England grower realizes 
that he must make a change in the way of dispos- 
ing of his crop; if he does not, the situation to-day 
should enlighten him, and the ay | solution for 
the difficulty is a change whereby he will have as 
much to say what his crop shall sell for as the 
buyer.—[{H. T. Duffield, New York. 


NEW YORK. 


BELGIUM (Onondaga)—Tobacco is dull; consid- 
erable of the °’93 hail cut is in growers’ hands, 
The ’94 is all off the poles and growers are strip- 
ping; early cut is being stripped. The crop is less 
affected with pole burn and other defects than us- 
ual. The color of crops matured beiore harvest- 
ing is a splendid light cinnamon. 

OSWEGO FALLS (Oswego)—The past two weeks 
have been favorable for stripping and assorting. 
The market is guiet and the sales made are at 
easy terms. 

BALDWINSVILLE—About 100 cs have been bought 
by Charles Dixon. Prices have improved but lit- 
tle. Something of a demand appears for ’92 leuf, 


PENNELLVILLE (Oswego)—A. Perry has sold a 

lcrop at 8c to Frank Powers. 

HANNIBAL (Oswego)—But little tobacco is raised 
in this locality. The quality of that raised was 
good, bringing from 10 to 14c in the bundle. 


At New York City. 


The business of the ee week has been chiefly 
confined to sales for immediate wants. The de- 
mand for binders remains steady. The available 
supply of Wisconsin leaf is being much reduced 
and buyers are turning to the 1893 Connecticut 
leaf. Pennsylvania b’s continue strong. 

Among recent sales were: 100 cs ’92N E Havseed 
at 18 to 50c, 100 es ’$2 N E Hav at 16% to 42%%c, 150 cs 
"93 Ct Hav > i? at 14 to 15c, 250 cs °93 Ct Hav at p 
t, 125 cs ’93 N E Hav at 5 to 12\¢c, 50 cs ’93 N E broad 
leaf at 3 t, 130 cs 92 Ct Havat p t, 300 cs’93NE 
Hav at 5% to 13c, 150 cs °93 N Y Hav at 6 to 8c, 300 es 
"92 N Y Hav at pt, 300 «s "93 Pa Hav at 9% to 101,¢, 
200 cs ’93 Pa Hav, B’s v C’s, at 1144c, 100 cs ’92 Flats 
wrappers at 30c. 400 .-s °93 Pa B’s at lic, 150 es ’92 Pa 
Hav at 10% to sie. o) cs Pa Hav wrappers at 30c, 

cs 993 Pa Hav seed at 9% to lic, 200 cs 92 Pa 
seed at6 to 814c, 50 cs ‘93 O broad leaf at 7c, 250 cs 
*92 Wis Hav at 9 to 13c, 200 es °93 Wis Hav at 4% to 
84c, 150 cs 93 Zimmer’s Spanish at 11% to 13e, 150 cs 
Zimmer’s Span:-« at 11 to 12e, cs ’92 Wis 
Hav at 9 to 13c, 150 «- 45s Wis Hav at 4% to 7¢%, 100 
es ’91 Gebharts at p t, 200 cs 93 Wis at 7 to T¥ec, 150 
es ’92 Wis at 12%c. 

Sumatra leaf was active and many sales were 

made. Lighter colors are growing more in de- 

















mand and some old stuff is being worked off. 
In Havana, sales have been limited and of a re- 
tail character. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

GREENFIELD—Joseph Mayer’s Sons purchased 
of J. E. Nash 4 cs ’93 Hav leaf at 4 and 2c. 

TYRINGHAM—There are fine crops of ’92 leaf in 
town, also 75 cs of ’93, besides all of the °94 crop. 
E. A. Fuller of Suffield, Ct,has beenthe only buy- 
er here as yet. He purchased one crop of ’°92 and 
one of 93 at pt. The °4 crop is fine, light and a 
sound leaf, 

AGAWAM—Three sales of tobacco have been re- 
ported during the month, L. W. Button, L. A. Bar- 
den and Will Cook. The purchaser is Smith of 
Springfield and the sales at p t. 

WHATELY—George Sanderson last week dispos- 
ed of 9 cs 93 Hav leaf at Se to Mayer’s Sons of N Y. 
Victor D. Bardwell sold his 93 crop to N Y buyers 
at lic. 

WESTFIELD—The weather of the past fortnight 
has been more or less warm and moist, favorable 
for taking tobacco down, assorting and packing. 
A few belated growers took advantage of it. No 
sales have occurred, 

SOUTH DEERFIELD—Jozeph Mayer’s Sons bought 
George Field’s 17 cs 93 Havana leaf at 9 and 3c. 

HATFIELD—A large quantity of °93 leaf of infe- 
rior grades has been bought up for export by Jo- 
seph Mayer’s Sons. Another buyer has secured 
nearly 250 cs of a better quality, of °93 at p t and 75 
cs 92 at pt,us well as a tew crops of ’$in the 
bundle at about 15c. 

SUNDERLAND—R. E. Fairchild sold 27 cs ’93 Ha- 
vana leaf at 8c to Mayer’s Sons of N Y. A. M. Dar- 
ling sold his 94 crop of 34% a to Jones Bros at p t. 
M. Walsh disposed of 45 cs of 93 to Chicago buy- 
ers at 12%,c. Assorting is about beginning. Crops 
raised with cottonseed meal give the best re- 
sults. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WAREHOUSE POINT—G. E. & G. F. Wadsworth 
sold their ’93 Hav leaf to Philadelphia buyers at 
10e for the wrappers. 

SHERMAN—AII the '94is stripped and awaiting 
buyers. No sales have occurred recently. The 
largest and best crops will be cased unless buyers 
talk better prices. The crop is a fine one of light, 
even colors. Growers are catching on to packing 
and may seil directly to manufacturers. 

EAST WINDSOR—Tobacco is about all taken 
down. There were several sales early in the sea- 
son, but the market is now rather dull; some have 
delivered their crops and find that it is weighing 
remarkably well this year. 

EAsT HARTFORD—W. L. Huntting purchased 
in the bundle the crops of Joel H. Fowler and 
Thomas Anderson. E. O. Goodwin bonght C. 
Hill’s crop at a reported price of léc. F. W. Gra- 
ham of New Milford, agent for H. Shoverling & 
Co, has reserved the crops of George Stumpf and 
Jerry Troy, the latier of East Windsor hill. P. 
Dennerlein & Sons opened their warehouse last 
week, receiving tobacco raised in Suffield. Some 
activity has been shown in old tobacco and some 
sales reported. ©. E. Oimsted, ’90 and ’91 crops of 
broad leaf, bought by L. B. Haas of Hartford. 
George and Herbert Kennedy, ’93 crop broad leaf 
to Mr Atherton of Hartford, Henry Hale, ’93 crop, 
and Robert Fox, ’93 crop toN.S8. Brewer, agent 
for Lewis Mayer. George W. Bancroft, 30 es ’91 
Havana to L. B. Haas reported at 18c; also E. 
Curtis Brewer, ’93 broad leaf to Haas. A local 
paper has made upalist of growers holding ’92 
and ’93 crops and shows that there are nearly 
1100 es of such tobacco. The report shows the 
highest number cases held by one party to be 73, 
another at 70 and from thereon down. 


PENNSYLVANIA leaf showed a_ considerable 
movement for the week ending Dee 21. But little 
trade is usually looked for at Lancaster during De- 
cember, but the past month seems to have been an 
exception. Several New York buyers were in the 
market and bought up a number of packings in 
allaggregating nearly 2100 cs. As these goods 
were mostly bought for speculation itimplies at 
low price. The sale of 2500 cs of ’93 goods helps 
to clear up the market somewhat so that trade tor 
the new year will start up under more favorable 
conditions. The ’91 and ’92 Pa broad leaf for 
binder purposes isin demand at 124%4cmw and 
15%c on the seales. The scarcity of Pa ’93 broad 
and Havana leaf B’s has caused a rapid buying 
up in the New York markets which has also ex- 
tended well into the growing sections. During 
the prolonged wet spell of the middle of Decem- 
ber large quantities of leaf were stripped. Grow- 
ers are now stripping, assorting and in some 
instances casing.—Aft Pittsburg, 100 es of '93 Pa 
Hav brought 15c¢, 105 es ’93 Ct 1414c, 110 cs 92 Big 
Flais 22c and 75 cs ’92 Little Dutch at %e.—The 
old, well-known firm of Skiles & Frey of Lancas- 
ter is dissolved, and Welchans & Good, for many 
years with the firm, continue the business. 


TENNESSEE STRIPPING was general all over 
Montgomery Co 4 during the middle of Decem- 
ber, as the weather was damp and favorable. 
With packers, the loose tobacco business was 
fairly open and long trains of wagons brought in 
94 leaf, deliveries to Jan 1 amounting to several 
hundred thousand pounds. During the dry 
weather which preceded the wet spell, planters 
burned a great many plant-beds and from the num- 
ber of beds it is thought plants will be in bounti- 
ful supply next spring and that the acreage will 
be large. Private selling has been resumed on 
the Clarksville market. Reports from adjacent 
counties say that buyers of loose Jeaf are making 
a rush for the present crop. High prices are being 
paid for the better types in the crop but no buy- 
er desires lugs ortrash. In many localities the 
crop is short in finer grales because of the dry 
summer and fall. The early cutting only com- 
mands top prices. 


THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKE1 


PHYSICAL STRENGTH, 
cheerful spirits and tlie ability to fully 
enjoy life, come only with a healthy 
body and mind, The young 
man who suffers from nerv- 
ous debility, impaired mem- 
ory, low spirits, irrita- 
ble temper, and the 
thousand and one de- 
rangements of mind 
and body that 
result from, un- 
natural, pernici- 
ous habits usual- 
ly contracted in 
youth, through 
ignorance, is 
thereby incapac- 
itated to thor- 
oughly enjoy 
life. He feels 
tired, spiritless, 
and drowsy ; his 
sleep isdisturbed 
and does not re- 
fresh him as it 
should; the will power is weakened, 
morbid fears haunt him and may result 
in confirmed hypochondria, or melan- 
cholia and, finally, in softing of the brain, 
epilepsy, (‘‘fits’’), paralysis, locomotor 
ataxia and even in dread insanity. 

To reach, re-claim and restore such 
unfortunates to health and happiness, is 
the aim of the publishers of a book of 
136 pages, written in plain but chaste 
language, on the nature, symptoms and 
curability, by home-treatment, of such 
diseases. ‘This book will be sent sealed, 
in plain envelope, on receipt of this no- 
tice with ten cents in stamps, for post- 
age. Address, World’s Dispensary Med- 
ical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
physicians connected with this widely 
celebrated Institution have made the 
treatment of the diseases above hinted at 
their specialty. Thousands have con® 
sulted them by letter and received advice 
and medicines which have resulted in 
permanent cures. 

Sufferers from premature old age, or 
loss of power, will find much of interest 
in the book above mentioned. 














CHOPPERS 


ATTENTION! 


ASK FOR THIS AXE, 
USE NO OTHER. 
Wood-choppers, try the 


Kelig Perfect fixe 


It will cut more wooa 
than any other axe. 
The scoop in the blade 

keeps it from sticking in 

the wood, and makes it 
cut deeper than any other 
axe. Ask your dealer for 
it. Send us his name if 
he don't keep it. It is the 
Anti-Trust Axe. 


Ke,ly Axe Mfg.Co 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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SHIPPERS’ INTERESTS 
ARE OUR INTERESTS. 


BARNES BROS... . 
Produce Commission [erchants, 
253 Washington St., New York. 


FRUIT, POULTRY and CALVES 


ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 
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‘Clubbing List. 


——>—_ 


READ IT AND SEE HOW /IONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


—>— 


We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tious which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGZICULTURIST. In every case our subscri- 
bers Cau save money by ordering other papers of us. The- 
prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIS8T each for one year. 


Cost Our 
Separately. Price. 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, $5.00 $4.05 
Harper's Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Young People, New York, 3.00 2.75 
World, “Twice a Week,” New York, 2.00 1.60 
Weekly Sun, New York, 2.00 1.80 
Weekly Times, New York. 1.75 1.60 
Weekly ‘rribune, New York, 2.00 1.80 
New York Ledger, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.55 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.55 
St. Nicholas, New York, 4.00 3.55 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.50 2.35 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.65 
American Gardening, New York, 2.00 1.75 
Frank Leslie’s Ill. Newspaper, New York, 5.00 4.30 
Judge, New York, 6.00 5,25 
Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y. 2.25 1.75 
Farm Poultry, semi-monthly, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.80 
National Tribune, Washington, D. C., 2.00 @1.80f 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, ll., 3.00 2.75 
Obio Poultry Journal, Dayton, Ohio, 1.65 1.50 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Enquirer “Twice a Week,” Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.15 
Household Realm, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.30 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Delineator, New York, 2.00 1.90 
Inter Ocean, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.15 
Dairy World, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.50 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.50 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.70 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.80 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1.50 1.25 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.50 
Artbur’s Home Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 L75 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 2.00 1.85 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.4 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
78 Columbus Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 





NITRATE OF SODA. 


MURIATE OF POTASH, 


FOR FERTILIZING PURPOSES. 


ACME SALT, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD FOR 


BUTTER. 


ALEX. KERR, BRO. & CO., 
303 EXOHANGE PLACE, BALTIMORE, MD. 
PAMPHLETS ANDJSAMPLES FREE. 








Free 


fertilizers in the winter time——. 
freight paid. Write for particulars, 





giving references and shipping point 


POWELL FERTILIZER & CHEM. CO. 
Powell's Fertilizers, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A Remarkable Investigation. 


The investigation of the police force of New 
York city by the Lexow committee, which took 
final adjournment last Saturday, has been 
watched with interest abroad, as well as 
throughout the United States and Canada, and 
was the most remarkable court of inquiry ever 
held concerning official complicity in police 
corruption. The last witness to testify was 
Supt Byrnes, who stated that he had placed 
with Mayor Strong a request to be retired; 
that he was overruled by the police commis- 
sioners and politicians, and was weary of nom- 
inal power. He offers, however, his services to 
reorganize the department. In the nine 
months which the investigation has consumed 
alland more than was charged has been proved. 
There are implicated in the corruption which 
honeycombs the department not only hundreds 
of policemen, but wardmen, captains, even 
inspectors, and there are those who ques- 
tion the conduct of Supt Byrnes himself. 
When it is remembered that the investigating 
committee was appointed by the state legisla- 
ture and had no power to inflict punishment 
for ignoring processes, the magnitude of its 
work approaches the marvelous; indeed, the 
astute cross-questioning by Lawyer Goff, the 
committee’s counsel, was of scarcely less in- 
terest than the iniquity it disclosed. Whether 
New York city reaps the full benefit of the 
Lexow committee’s labors rests with the in- 
coming city government, which certainly has 
an inexhaustible accumulation of evidence 
supported by a pulsating public conscience. 
That other departments of the city need inves- 
tigation is indubitable, being especially true of 
the department. of charities and correction, 
which deals with the poor, the unfortunate,and 
outcasts of society. 

—EEE 

Ohio News.—A plan of convicts in the Co- 
lumbus penitentiary to kill a guard resulted 
in. the ringleader being shot dead and another 
convict being severely wounded. 

An effort will be made to secure from Gov 
McKinley a peones for James N. Bray, the 
reputed son ofan English army officer. Bray 
purchased furniture on the installment plan 
and left Cleveland without paying for it. He 
was arrested and his father sent money to 
make good his obligations. The owner of the 
furniture was willing to let the matter drop, 
but the prosecution thought otherwise and 
Bray was convicted. Bray has been in this 
country but a few months. 

William Aug”stus Lippert, who was arrested 
in Cincinnati recently for forgeries in Cape 
Town, South Africa, amounting to over $500,- 
000, is a native of Hamburg, Ger, who went to 
Africa and amassed a fortune, but meeting 
with reverses was or tee to lower his stand- 
ard of living and obtained funds by victimiz- 
ing two of the largest banks in Cape Town. 
He fied to this country and after two years of 
assiduous search was arrested in Cincinnati. 

Judge Sage of the United States court of Co- 
lumbus has rendered a decision sustaining the 
constitutionality of the habitual criminal law 
in Ohio. The case was that of a man who set 
up the claim that his life sentence as a habitual 
criminal is unconstitutional on the ground 
that his previous crimes were committed prior 
to its enactment, and his continued incarcera- 
tion compelled him to suffer for offenses previ- 
ously atoned. The case will probably be car- 
ried to the supreme court of the United States 
for final decision. 

An elevator at Toledo containing over 600,000 
bu of grain was burned last Saturday, an old 
enrployee being buried in the debris. The 
loss approximates $500,000. 


The Middle States.—Francis J. Oakes, the 


millionaire chemical manufacturer of New 
York city who was recently divorced, has mar- 
ried Miss Estelle Sylvane, an actress and a 
cousin of the divorced wife. 

The Delaware and Hudson railroad company 
has stolen a march on the New York Central 





and obtained permission to extend its line 35 
miles, from North creek to JLong lake, giving 
direct entrance into the northern wilderness. 
The Delaware and Hudson will thus have ac- 
cess to the most valuable and extensive timber 
lands in the Adirondacks, and thousands of 
acres of timber will be within easy access to 
market. 

Harry Menier of Leeds, Eng, jumped from 
the highest span of the Poughkeepsie (N Y) 
bridge, a distance of 217 ft, last week Monday. 
As aconsequence of the parachute which he 
carried not filling until he was within a few 
feet of the water, his back was severely in- 
jured. 

A reform wave in Trenton, N J, has resulted 
in active steps being taken to suppress Sunday 
liquor selling and disorderly resorts. It is 
said that the owners of the houses occupied by 
the latter include some of the best known 
churchmen of the city. 

Police Justice Divver of New York city has 
been found not guilty of official misconduct by 
the court of common pleas. The decision was 
hardly a vindication, being due to insufiicient 
evidence, 

Fourteen men who were imprisoned in a 
burning Lackawanna colliery at Scranton, Pa, 
last week, saved themselves from suffocation 
by erecting a barricade which kept out smoke 
and fire until relief arrived. 

John J. Bresnahan, chief of Battalion 6 and 
one of the most popular members of the New 
York fire department, wasgkilled last Saturday 
by the falling of a water tank through a burning 
roof. 

Supt Hannan of the department of public 
works reports that notwithstanding merry 
any interruption in navigation on New Yor 
canals the tonnage during the 
been the smallest since 1859. e recent elec- 
tion demonstrated the people favor canal im- 
provement and Supt Hannan recommends that 
the legislature provide for the construction of 
larger canals. 

he Delavan house of Albany, N FY, famous 
as being the headquarters of many prominent 
oliticians, was totally destroyed by fire last 
unday night. The flames caused a hasty ad- 
journment of a speakership caucus and routed 
over 100 guests from their quarters. Two per- 
sons jumped from the third story and were 
fatally injured. 

Samuel C. Seely, the bookkeeper whose 

e€ulations cost the Shoe and Leather bank of 

ew York city $354,000, has been sentenced to 
eight years in the penitentiary. 





Father McGlynn Restored.—_Rev Dr Edward 
McGlynn, who eight years ago was removed 
by Archbishop Corrigan from the rectorship 
of St Stephen’s church of New York city. has 
effected a reconciliation with the archbishop 
and will take charge of St Mary’s church, the 
wealthiest, — not the largest, pastorate 
in Newburg, N It is understood that Dr 
McGlynn will later be given a church in New 
York city. 

A Pair of Precious Rascals.—Anarchist Mow- 
bray announces that an associate is coming 
from England to aid him. He gives the 
newcomer’s name as Oxley. Oxley, however, 
is believed to be an alias for Samuels for whom 
the immigration officials are on the lookout 
with the intention of returning him to Europe 
if he has the temerity to land in this country. 


A Syndicate Wants the Union Pacific.—A syn- 
dicate is reported to have made Attorney-Gen- 
eral Olney an offer of about $33,000,000 for the 
Union Pacific railroad. The road now owes 
the government some $55,000,000, the price of- 
fered being the original indebtedness. If the 
offer is accepted the government would lose 
the interest on its loan, and the question 
which the attorney-general is now considering 
is Will it be better for the government to do 
this than to take the road? There is, especial- 
ly in the West, a strong sentiment in favor of 
the latter course and the mere fact that capital- 
ists are willing to pay 60 cents on the dollar to 
cancel the government’s claims proves that the 
property is not without intrinsic value, de- 
spite contrary asseverations of interested par- 
ties. 


Wade Hampton on Train Robbery.—Gen 
Wade Hampton, United States railway com- 
missioner, advises for the protection of the in- 
terior of cars an iron grating which would 
keep the robbers out. Phen with one guard 
in addition to the messenger, both armed with 
repeating shotguns, ready to shoot down the 
first and possibly the second bandit who a 








‘proached the grating, the repulse would pro 


ably prove successful, as train robbers are not 
usually extraordinarily brave. Gen Hampton 
also approves the provision of the Caldwell 
bill which proposes imprisonment for from 
one to 20 years and gives United States circuit 
and district courts full jurisdiction in all cases 


ast season has" 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


where trains are engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 


The West and South.—If a commission, act- 
ing under the treaty of 1880, succeeds in its of- 
fices with the Ute Indians and allots them 
their lands in severalty, an immense domain of 

ublic land in eastern Utah and adjoin- 
ing Colorado will be thrown open to settle- 
ment. Agent Day characterizes the recent 
Ute invasion of Utah as a cowboy “fake.” He 
furthermore says that Gov West’s alarm was 
unnecessary and intimates military espionage 
is needed more for the “reputable citizens,” 
whose welfare greatly concerned Gov West, 
than for the Indians. 

It is said that a compromise has been effected 
with the delinquent taxpayers in Memphis 
and Shelby county, Tennessee, whereby the 
state agrees to remit all but about $24,000 of 
the taxes—that is, the state treasury loses 
about $135,000 of money that was legally due 
it, and which would have been as easy to col- 
lect as a plain note of hand, where plenty of 
assets are in sight. The only excuse vouch- 
safed by the officials for the compromise is that 
to enforce the law and collect the taxes in full 
would work a hardship on the “corner gro- 
ceries.”’ 

According to reliable reports the white caps, 
an oath-bound organization, terrorize Murray, 
Gilmer, Whitfield and Gordon counties, Geor- 
gia, and commit all manner of crimes without 
fear of punishment, the courts being powerless 
because grand and petit juries are tampered 
with by the desperadoes. A large number of 
the white caps are violators of the internal 
revenue laws. 

The bullion produced from Leadville ores 
during 1894 amounts to $8,160,074. The gold 
output for the year is $1,934,240, an increase 
over the 1893 production of $131,040. The ton- 
nage for the year is 362,907 tons of ore, an in- 
crease over 1893 of over 22,000 tons. The ag- 
gregate production of the Leadville mines, 
1879 to 1894, inclusive, in gold, silver and lead, 
amounts to $196,449,447. 

Ex-Senator James K. Fair of Nevada, who 
died recently in San Francisco, leaves a for- 
tune estimated at $40,000,000. Mr Fair was 63 

ears old and came to this country from Ire- 

and when a boy of 12. He went to Califor- 
nia during the craze of 1849 and later in Ne- 
vada acquired his enormous property. He 
was elected to the United States senate in 1881. 


New England Gleanings.—The Honduras or 
Louisiana lottery’s Boston po has given 
Police Commissioner Martin of that city assur- 
ances that the lottery will quit the business 
in New England. The decision is undoubted- 
ly due to repeated prosecutions and the fact 
that the Boston police had convincing evidence 
in abeyance. 

The late Rev George E. Ellis, D D, LLD, 
was professor of systematic theology in Har- 
vard divinity school from 1857 to 1863. He was 
pastor of the Harvard Unitarian church for 
nearly 30 years and made a number of valua- 
ble contributions to New England historical 
works. He was president of the Massachusetts 
historical peo and had delivered lectures 
before the Lowell institute onthe topics Evi- 
dences of Christianity, Provincial history of 
Massachusetts and The red men and white 
men in North America. Dr Ellis was 80 years 
old. 


Among the Lawmakers.—The bill in which 
Senator Caffery proposes payment on this 
year’s sugar crop at one cent per pound on 
sugars testing above 90 degrees and nine-tenths 
of acent on sugars below that test does not 
wholly meet the approval of the planters who 
are loth to compromise at the outset. Senator 
Gaffery is fully in accord with his constituents 
as to what should be paid, but believes that it 
will be impossible to secure a larger bounty 
than that named in his bill. 

A house bill +e by Messrs Wright and 
Kernan, two of the commissioners appointed 
by President Cleveland to investigate the Chi- 
cago strike, is modeled on the lines of the in- 
terstate commerce act and provides for the ap- 
pointment by the president of a board of con- 
ciliation and arbitration, consisting of five per- 
sons. The commission would have authority 
to inquire into the affairs of both the railroads 
and the employees and to endeavor in case of 
controversy to effect a settlement by media- 
tion. One of the most important provisions 
of the act is that pendimg arbitration it is not 
lawful for an employer to discharge an em- 
ployee, nor for an employee or association to 
aid or abet strikes, or to quit employment with- 
out 30 days’ notice. 


William Ewart Gladstone celebrated his 85th 
birthday on Desc 30 and in a ringing speech on 
Armenia’s wrongs, to a deputation of that 
country, Geciaget that the powers should 
right Turkey’s misdeeds ifthe reports of out 
rage prove true. 
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Dr Izard. 

By Anna Katherine Green, 
B Copyright, 1894.) 


Chapter 13. 

It was now nearing 8 o'clock, and as Dr Iz 
ard strode on through the village streets, see- 
ing no one and hearing no one, though more 
than one person respectfully accosted him, the 
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‘ag THOUGH TO WARD OFF SOME THREATENED 
DANGER.” 


twilight deepened so rapidly that it was quite 
dark when he passed the church and turned up 
the high road to his own house. 

It was dark and it was chilly, eise why 
shonld so strenga man as he shiver? So dark 
that the monuments over the wall were hardl7 
tu be discerned, and he bad to fumbie for the 
giute heusnally found without trouble. Yet when 
his hand finally fell: upou it and he mechauic- 
ally lifted the lateh he did not pass throngh a% 
once but lingered, al:znost with a coward’s besi- 
tation, finding difficulty, as it seemed, in trav. 
ersing the dismal path before hiw to the no lesa 
disinal door beyond and the solitude that there 
awaited bim. 

Eut he passed the gate at last, and groped 
his way along the path towards his home, 
though with lingering footsteps and freyuent 
pauses. Dread was in his every movement, 
and when he stopped it was to clutch the wall 
at his side with one hand and to push the other 
out before iim as though to ward otf some 
threatening danger, or avert some expected 
mivance. In this attitude he would become as 
it were frozen,and several minutes would 
elapse before he stumbled on again. Fiually 
he reached his door,and unlocking it with 
difficulty threw himself into the house, shud- 
dering and uttering an involuntary cry as a 
limb of a vine clutched him. 

Ashamed of his weakness, for he presently 
saw what had canght him by the arm, he drew 
a deep breath, and tried to shut the door. But 
it would not close. Some obstruction. a trivia 
one no doubt, had interposed to stop it, and he 
being in an excited state tore at it with looks 
of horror, till his strength conquered and he 
both shut and locked the door. 

He was trembling all over when he had ac- 
complished this, and groping for a chair he sat 
down in it, panting. But no sooner had he 
taken his seat than the dim panes of the win- 
dow struck his sight, and bounding to his feet 
he drew down the shade as if he would shut 
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out the whole world from his view, and the 
burying-yard first of all. 

Quite isolated now and in utter darkness, he 
stood fora few minutes drawing deep breaths 
and cursing his own fears and pusillanimity. 
Then he struck a light, and breathing easier as 
the familiar interior broke upon his sight he 
sat down at his desk and tried to think. But 
though he was a man of great intellectual 
powers, he seemed to find it difficult to fix his 
thoughts or even toremain quiet. From mo- 
ment to moment he would start and peer over 
his shoulder, always in the direction of the 
graveyard, as if he feared to hear some sound 
there or dreaded the approach of he hardly 
knew what. 

Suddenly he leaped up, went to a mirror and 
surveyed himself. But the sight only frighten- 
him and he came back to the desk, took up a 
book and sought to read. But the attempt 
was futile. With a low cry he flung the book 
aside and rising to his feet began to talk, ut- 
tering low and fearful words from which he 
seemed himseif to recoil without possessing 
the power of stopping them. The name of 
Ephraim Earle mingled often with these 
words, and always with that new short laugh 
of his so horrible to hear. And once he spoxe 
another name, dut it was said so softly that 
only from the tears which gushed impetuously 
from his eyes, could it be seen that it stirred 
the deepest chords of his nature. 

The clock, which lagged sorely that night, 
struck 11 at last, and the sound seemed to rouse 
him, for he glanced toward his bed. But it was 
only to cry ‘“‘Impossible!’’ and to cast a hunt- 
ed look about the room which seemed like a 
prison to him. 

Suddenly he flew toward the green door and 
began to pull at its hasps and fastenings. 
Reckless of the result of these effurts he shook 
asmall heathen god from ‘ts pedestal so that 
it fell rattling to the floor and lay in minute 
pieces at his feet. But he didnot heed. Reck- 
lessiv he pressed open the door, recklessly he 
passed into the space beyond, but once out of 
the room. once in another atmosphere than 
thas peopled by his imagination, he seemed to 
grow calmer, and after ashort survey of the 
narrow hallin which he found himself and a 
giance up the tiny, spiral staircase rising at his 
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“He has a bag in his hand; he is going on 
one of his journeys.’ 

“No, no,” she protested, “I cannot have it.’” 
And bounding forward she intercepted the 
doctor, just as he was about to step into his 
buggy. “O, doctor, you are not going away; 
you are not going to leave me with this dread- 
ful trouble; don’t, don’t, I pray!’’ The doctor, 
who in his abstraction had not noted her ap- 
proach, started at the sound of her voice, and 
turning showed her avery haggard face. 

“Why,” she cried, stepping back, “you are 
ill yourself.”’ 

“No,” he answered shortly, drawing himself 
up with his old reserved manner. “I had but 


little sleep last night, but Iam not ill. What 
do you want, Polly?’ 
“O, don’t you know whatI want? You, of 


all the town, have said he was an impostor! 
To you then I come as to my only hope; speak, 
speak, is he not my father?” 

The doctor with a side glance at Clarke, who 
had remained in the background, drew the 
girl’s hand within his arm and led hera few 
steps away. But it seemed an involuntary 
movement on his part, for he presently brought 
her back within easy earshot of her lover. 

“He does not look to me like Ephraim 
Earle,” he was saying. “He has not his eyes, 
nor does his voice sound familiar. I do not 
see why any one acknowledges him.” 

“But they can’t help it. He knows every- 
body, and everything that was in the house. 
I—I thought you had some good reason, Dr 
Izard, something that would make it easy for 
me to deny his claims.’’ 

‘“You—”’ The doctor’s sleepless night seemed 
to have had a strange effect upon him, for he 
stammered in speaking, he who always was so 
cold and precise. ‘‘You thought—” he began, 
but presently broke into that new, strange 
laugh of his, and urging Polly towards her 
lover, he addressed his questions to the latter: 
“Does this man,’ he asked, “make a serious 
claim upon the Earle name and its rights?” 

Clarke, who was always sensible when in Dr 
Izard’s presence of something intangible but 
positive that acted like a barrier between them 
and yet who strangely liked the doctor and re- 
vered him, summcned up his courage and re- 
sponded with the respect he really felt. 





“THEN YOU KNOW HE IS NOT MY FATHER.” 


right, he stepped back into the office and took 
up the lamp. Carrying it with him up the nar- 
row Staircase he set it down in the hall above, 
and without looking to right or left, almost 
without noting the desolation of those mid- 
night halls, he began pacing the floor back and 
forth with a restless, uneven tread, far remov- 
ed from his usual slow and dignified gait. 

At early morning he was still pacing there. 


Chapter 14. 


*O, Clarke, wait: there is the doctor now.’’ 

It was Polly who was speaking. She had 
come as far as the church in her search after 
Dr Izard and had just seen him issuing from 
his own gate. 





“Yes, ” said he; “but with a certain reserve, 
“that is our best reason perhaps for believing 
him. He promises not to molest Polly, nor to 
make any demands upon her until she herself 
recognizes her duty.” e 

The frown which darkened the doctor’s face 
deepened. 

“He is a deep one, then,” said he, and stood 
for a moment silent. 

“If he is an impostor, yes,” assented Clarke; 
“but Lawyer Crouse, who talked with him half 
an hour last might, accepted him at once, and 
so did Mr Sutherland.” Mr Sutherland was 
the Baptist minister, and a very-much-thought- 
of man in this quiet place. 

“The fools!’? muttered the doctor, as mach 
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in anger as amazement; “has the whole town 
reached its dotage ’”’ 

Clarke, who seemed surprised at the doctor’s 
vehemence, remarked quietly: ‘“‘You were Mr 
Earle’s best friend. If you say that this man 
is not he, there would of course be many to 
listen to you.” 

But the doctor, resuming his accustomed ex- 
pression of reticence, refused an answer to this 
suggestion, at which Polly’s face grew very 
white, and she grasped his arm imploringly, 
saying as she did so: 

“TI cannot bear this uncertainty; I cannot 
bear to think there is any question about this 
matter. If he is my father, I owe him every- 
thing; if he is not , 

“Polly ?”? The doctor spoke coldly but not 
unkindly. ‘‘Marry Clarke; go with him to 
Cleveland, where he has the promise of a fine 
position, and leave this arrant pretender to 
settle his rights himself. He will not urge 
them long when he finds the money gone for 
which he is striving.” 

“You bid me to do that? 
is not my father.” 

But the doctor instead of answering with the 
vigorous yes, she had expected, looked aside 
and murmured carelessly: “I have said that I 
saw no likeness in him to the manTI once 
knew. Ofcourse my judgment was hurried; 
our interview was short and I was laboring 
under the shock of his appearance. But if 
everybody else in town recognizes him as 
Ephraim Earle, I must needs think my opinion 
was warped by my surprise and the indigna- 
tion I felt at what I considered a gross piece of 
presumption.” 

‘“‘Then you do not know,” quoth poor Polly, 
her head falling lower and lower on her breast. 

“No,” cried the doctor, turning shortly at 
the word, and advancing once more toward 
the buggy. 

But at this move she sprang and sought 
again to detain him. 

“But you will not go and leave mein this 
dreadful uncertainty,’’ she pleaded. ‘‘You will 
stay and have another talk with this man and 
satisfy yourself and me that he is indeed my 
father.” 

But the stern line into which the doctor’s lip 
settled assured her that in this regard he was 
not to be moved; and frightened, overawed at 
the prospect before her, she turned to Clarke 
and cried: ‘‘Take me home, take me back to 
your mother; she is the only person who can 
give me any comfort.” 

The doctor who was slowly proceeding to his 
horse’s head, looked back. ‘‘Then you don’t 
like my advice ?”’ he smiled. 

She stared, remembered what he had said, 
and answered indignantly: “If this poor, 
wretched, wicked-eyed man is my father—and 
I should never have doubted it if you had not 
declared before all the town-people to the con- 
trary—then I would be acoward to desert him 
and seek my happiness in a place where he 
could not follow me.” 

‘*Even if he is wicked as his looks say?” 

“Yes, yes, even if heis wicked. Who can 
say what caused that wickedness ?” 

The doctor fumbling with the halter, stopped 
and seemed to muse. 

“Did you ever see your father’s picture hang- 
ing up in the old cottage?” 

“Yes, I saw it yesterday.” 

“Did that have a wicked look?” 

“I do not think it had a good look.” This 
was said very low but it made the doctor start. 

“No?” he exclaimed. 

“It made me feel a little unpleasant, as if 
something I could neither understand nor 
sympathize with met me in my father’s smile. 
™t made him more remote and prepared me 
peinaps for the heartless figure of the man 
who :c the next few minutes claimed me as his 
daughter.” 

“Strangei’’ came from the doctor's lips; and 
his face, whicn had been hard to read from the 
first, became more and more inscrutable. 

““My mother, who is as wise as she is gentle, 
advises Polly to give up the cottage to her 
father; but not to live in it with him till his 
character is better understood and_ his inten- 
tions made manifest.” 
mother,’’ began the doctor, 
man in the same light as others 





Then you know he 


“Then your 
“sees this 
do?” 

“She thinks him to be Ephraim Earle cer- 
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tainly. It is not natural for her to think other- 
wise under the circumstances.” 

*T do indeed stand alone,’’ quoth the doctor. 

“When I told her what you had said she 
looked amazed, but she said nothing to show 
she had changed her opinion. I do not think 
anyone was really affected by your words.” 
Something in the tone in which this was said 
showed where Clarke himself stood. A _ bitter 
smile crossed the doctor’s lip and he seemed 
more than ever anxious to be gone. 

“T shall be away,” he said, “‘several days. 
When I come back I shall hope to see this 
thing settled.” 

“T hate him,” burst from Polly’s lips. “I 
am terrified at the thoughts of him, butin my 
inner consciousness I know him to be my fa- 
ther, and I shall try and do my duty by him; 
shall I not, Clarke ?”’ 

Clarke, who had felt himself almost unnec- 
essary in this scene, grasped at the opportu- 
nity which this appeal gave him and took her 
tenderly on his arm. 

“We will try and do our duty,” he corrected, 
“praying Providence to help us.” 

And the doctor looking at the two, sprang 
into his buggy and was driving off when he 
rose and flung back at them this final word of 
paternal advice: 

“He is the claimant; you are the one in pos- 
session. Let him, prove himself to be the man 
he says.” 

Clarke, dropping Polly’s arm, sprang after 
the doctor. “Wait! One moment!” he cried. 
“What do you call proof? You who knew him 
so well in the past, tellus how to make sure 
that his pretensions are not false.” 

The doctor, drawing up his horse, paused for 
a@ moment in deep thought. 

“Ask him,” he whispered at last, ‘‘where 
the medal is which was presented to him by 
the French government. It was of bronze and 
useless to raise money upon. If then he is 
Ephraim Earle he will be able to produce it. 
Till he does, Ladvise you to cherish doubts, 
and above all to keep that innocent and enthu- 
siastic young girl out of his clutches.” And 
with a smile it would take more than Clarke’s 
young experience with the world to under- 
stand, much less to explain, the doctor 
whipped up his horse and disappeared down 
the road towards the station. 

[To be continued.] 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





For the month of January we shall give an- 
other prize contest with 15 prizes. The first 
prize will be three dollars in cash, and the 
other 14 prizes all good ones. Any member of 
the family in which the paper is taken can 
compete for these prizes, but two members of 
the same family cannot send separate lists. 


THE FIRST FIVE FOR JANUARY. 


1. Worp CHAaNnGiInc—Change seal to mice in 
5 steps, making a complete word at each step. 


(Example—change boy to man in three steps— 
boy, bay, may, man.) 
2. DroprprpD Ruymes—Supply the missing 

words and make rhyme and sense. 

There was a jolly —— 

Who sailed upon the —— 

His friends thought he was —— 

Than he really ought to —— 

His cheeks would glow like — 

If his pretty sweetheart —— 

When my gallant tar —— 

We shall certainly be —— 


8. CHARADE— 
My first is ten or nearly so, 
ity second five and three, 
How to make less my whole will show, 
If you can only see. 


4. RmpLE— 
I have no home in heaven or earth 
I am not seen in dark or light, 
Nor sea nor planet knows my birth, 
But you may if you gaze aright. 
I cannot live in heat or air, 
Though I dwell in the dazzling blaze of the 


sun; 
And I can be found in a dozen trees, 
But cannot be seen in a single one. 
Of brothers and sisters 
I have over a score, 
And I am the last my mother bore. 


5. LITERARY RESEARCH— Who wrote: 
“Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope Hes 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 
And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away.” 


THE ANSWERS FOR OCTOBER. 


1—The leaning tower of Pisa. 
2—Sage, saw (sausage). 
3—Cancellareate. 

4—Sable, avoid, boned, liege, edder. 
5—Joseph—Gen 37 : 28. 


6—Dorr, Windsor Locks, Keys, Shot, Fox, 
Delight, Pease, Peale, Bell, Step, Home, Way- 
back, Dell, Butte, Roads, Rome. 

7—Reisor—Rosier. 

8—S, puh, rapes, patella, supervive, helvine, 
sling, ave, e. 

9—Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, 


on! 

10—Pig, no ration (pignoration). 

11—Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, act IV, 
scene 1. 

12—Apers, reaps, prase, asper, parse, pares, 
pears, spare, spear. 


THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR OCTOBER. 


Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; Mrs E. A. Larkin, 
Ct; Annie Blackie, N Y; Mrs J. W. Sears, 
Mass; Mrs C. E. Ludden, Me; Lewis B. Wheel- 
er, Mass; Carra C. Parsons, Mass; Mrs A. R. 
Tirrell, Mass; Philip L. Sibley, Mass; Mrs J. 
H. Witter, Ct; Elwood S. Jameson, Mass; Ju- 
lia Eastman, |Mass; Mrs Emily Biiher, Mont; 
= William B. Ripley, Mass; Amelia Scott, 

nn. 





“Sir,”’ remarked the rich father to the suitor, 
“after the investigation I have made into your 
character I cannot give you my’ daughter 
Emma.” 

“All right,’’ answered the persistent suitor, 
“then how about one of the others?” 
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Progress of Practical Science. 





Humane methods of killing animals are find- 
ing adoption, in the device illustrated here- 
with, is made in France and used to some ex- 
tent in the United 
States for despatch- 
ing horses. The ap- 
paratus is a hood or 
blinder which is fit- 
ted closely over the 
for head and eyes of 
the animal. In the 
center is a long 
spike, which when 
given a good, strong 
blow with a mallet 
or hammer, is driven 
into the brain, causing instant death. 

A street-car fitted with ball-bearings was 
drawn a distance of several hundred feet by 
men pulling on three strands of ordinary sew- 
ing thread in a recent experiment in Canada. 
A carriage manufacturer put another style of 
ball-bearings on the axles of a coach ordinarily 
pulled by four horses. A trained dog was 
hitched tothe pole and he drew the coach 
around the yard with little effort. The com- 
bination of pneumatic tires and ball-bearings 
would relieve much of the strain now put on 
horses. 

It has been discovered by the state boards of 
health of Massachusetts and Ohio, that much of 
the so-called unfermented wine used in the 
Communion service, contains either alcohol or 
a dangerous quantity of salicylic acid. The 
latter substance is putin to arrest fermenta- 
tion, which is sure to take place. Several 
makers of urifermented wine in Massachusetts 
have been prosecuted for adulterating with 
salicylic acid which causes serious illness. 

Prof Sedgwick of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology says: ‘The sediment in milk 
pails and milk cans has been examined mi- 
croscopically and found to consist of hairs, 
dandruff, flakes of dried excrement, with less 
objectionable matters, such as hay, in large 
abundance.”’ 

Plans are making rapidly for putting the new 
diphtheria cure in operation in the United 
States. Anti-toxine establishments will be in 
working order before long in New York, Pitts- 
burg, Detroit and St. Louis, and probably in 
Boston and Philadelphia. The death rate from 
diphtheria in Paris has gone down steadily since 
the adoption of this method. In former years 
the number of deaths from diphtheria in that 
city had been 20 to 25 per, week. But in the 
first week of September the number fell to 12, 
in the second week to eight, in the third week 
to seven, and in the fourth week totwo. This 
is the lowest number reported since the 
establishment of the bureau of statistics 15 
years ago. In 1893 the total number of deaths 
from diphtheria in Paris during September was 
68; in 1894 it was 29. 
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A Design for a Bread Plate. 





This clover decoration for a bread plate is 
exquisitely arranged and not very hard to 
copy. It would, of course, be easier to paint 
the design right on the china with a grounding 
tint but if you should prefer some other back- 
ground than the pure white, a good tint to use 
would be a pale ivory or a delicate wash of ap- 
ple green. Mix either of these grounding col- 
ors with lavender oil until it is quite thin, then 
apply with a large camel’s-hair brush, washing 
it over the design which must have been drawn 
in before you begin any other work very finely 
and clearly with Indiaink. After the ground- 
ing tint is thoroughly dry take out all the de- 
sign with a knife and a bit of thin linen tied 
into a small point over a pencil or thin 
pointed stick dipped occasionally in alcohol. 
When your design is clear from every bit of 
surrounding color begin to paint the clovers. 
Wash the leaves in first with a delicate tint of 
green made from deep blue green, grass green 
and black. Use the same color on the stems 
and while it is getting quite dry wash in all 
the elover heads using a tint made of deep pur- 
ple with a touch of ultramarine in it. Usea 
bit of black with the deep purple in the 
shadows and paint the clovers very carefully 
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CLOVER DESIGN FOR PLATE OR SAUCER. 








accentuating every light and shadow with 
more detail than you put into most blossoms. 
Now return to the leaves and work in delicate- 
ly the beautiful markings on the leaves pre- 
serving the light silvery gleams across each 
leaf as perfectly as possible. Use grass green, 
black, sepia and a touch of ultramarine where 
the lights are cool and blue. 

In using this design for a bread plate enlarge 
it to fill a space of seven or eight inches, and as 
the decoration is now in the illustration it 
might be applied very appropriately to an ordi- 
nary tea plate. 
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Faults of Church Sociables. 


MARY L. TURNER. 





In some places and in some churches the so- 
ciables are so miserably arranged and managed, 
so formal, dismal and depressing that they are 
regarded with disgust and suspicion and stud- 
iously avoided. In this way much{harm is done, 
and the church in which this state exists fre- 
quently loses strength and influence. 

Even though a stranger may be known by 
sight and reputation, no one thinks of address- 
ing him without an introduction. Then again, 
the people who know each other well are apt to 
gather in little knots and circles and sit apart 
by themselves-the whole evening. They pay 
no attention to anyone else and seem to regard 
any interruption or intrusion as a nuisance. 
Thus the stranger who has been deluded into 
coming by the “cordial invitation” is in mis- 
ery until he can leave. 

Occasionally the demand for “‘ something dif- 
ferent’’ at a sociable becomes so great that a 
little effort is made to provide an acceptable 
entertainment. The results of these efforts 
would be laughable were they not pathetic, as 
the resulting entertainment is often only fit 
for the amusement of young children. 

At many of these affairs, a supper or refresh- 
ments of some kind are usually served for a 
certain price. Some woman who thinks she is 
a good manager and was born to rule, takes, 
unasked, the management of the supper on her- 
self, and contrives to make herself so disagree- 
able that all avoid taking part in the work for 


fear of her, so the supper is a miserable failure. - 


Almost invariably a high price is charged, 
while the food is miserably served, and there 
never seems to be enough of anything to go 
round. Ifa restaurant or any one else should 





charge such high prices for such inferior food 
and serving, failure would promptly, result, 
but as this is all done in the name of the 
church and religion, charitably-minded people 
forgive, while others not so constituted get a 
poor opinion of a religion and a church which 
practices such methods. The main object 
seems to be to make money, and plenty of it, 
and if this end is reached no one cares if every- 
thing else was a failure. 

Now fora remedy. More attention should 
be paid to welcoming and introducing strang- 
ers, or those of limited acquaintance. To this 
end, a reception committee of bright, cordial 
young men and women with tact shounid be 
chosen and they should make it their business 
to make every visitor feel welcome, that none 
may go away feeling that they have been 
slighted. The socials should not be given too 
often, and they should be as bright and enter- 
taining as possible. <A very little of a good 
thing is infinitely better than a great deal of a 
poor thing, therefore nothing second class 
should be given. Plenty of time for conversa- 
tion and acquaintance making’should be allow- 
ed, but thatshould not be all. If nothing more 
general can be introduced, let there be some 
choice music. The mistake should not be 
made of having everyone interested in the 
church who happens to be possessed of a little 
talent in some direction, take part. Such a 
proceeding will be far from satisfactory to all, 
and should not be encouraged. 

No admission fee should be charged unless 
the entertainment is really worth paying for, 
and then only a small amount. Everything to 
eat should be of the best and all promptly and 
attractively served. If you would not be ask- 
ed to pay more than 25c for a supper such as 
you give elsewhere, don’t make the mistake of 
charging 35c “‘because it is for a good object.’ 
Serve ample portions and do not get the repu- 
tation of being stingy. A common practice at 
suppers is that of going up to every visitor and 
telling or asking them to have their supper. 
This is annoying and disagreeable, and even 
if the questioner’s intentions are of the best, 
the matter will often be regarded in a wrong 
light. 





Teacher (wishing to drive home the moral). 
Now, children, why did the boy stand on the- 
burning deck? Johnny Thickneck: Because 
it was too hot to sit down on, I guess.—[Har- 
per’s Bazar. 





My Schoolgirl Sweetheart. 


WILL TEMPLER. 


Up to the old brown schoolhouse that stood on a 
hilltop high, 

Each day we went together my little love and I. 

She was a winsome lassie, my sweetheart twelve 


years old; 

Blue were her eyes as heaven, shining her curls 
of gold; 

Light were her fairy footsteps, pleasant her sun- 


ny face, 
Carrying youth’s prediction of woman’s coming 


grace. 
Cheery, lovable, modest, how can her charms be 


told; 
My little schoolgirl sweetheart, my darling twelve 
years old 


I was her schoolboy lover, sitting across the aisle, 

Braving the teacher’s anger for a whisper or a 
smile. 

Many ared-cheeked apple or pear of golden hue 

Quick passed in the hours of study, noticed by 
only two; 

I drew her sled in winter, and to her tiny feet 

I aouns the tlashing runners. Then o’er the frozen 
sheet 

We two would glide together, happy ’mid frost 
and cold, 

For,was she not my sweetheart, my darling twelve 
years old! 


Grew there a springtime blossom, soon was the 
flower hers, 

To her came summer glories, and when the chest- 
nut burrs 

Opened their lips in autumn, showing their treas- 
ures brown, 

*Neath the tree sat my sweetheart,—l shook the 
treasure down. 

So passed the hours of winter, so sped the sum- 
mer days; 

She has become a woman with gentle, graceful 


ways, 
Lhave attained to manhood, yet by our own 
sweet will, 
Iam or own true lover; she is my sweetheart 
s 





A Large Field for Women. 
H. H. 









HE teaching of culinary art is 






fms a comparatively new field for 
Sey women, but there is a steadily- 











J increasing demand, at good 
SY. salaries, for those who are 
sae qualified to conduct a course 
Sag in practical cookery. There 

are three ways of teaching 
cooking,—by lectures, in private classes, and 
in public schools, and a good teacher can be 
fairly certain of a paying situation. Take for 
example the women of this country who be- 
come experts in this line. They have not only 
made a competence from their teaching, lec- 
tures and demonstrations, but their services 
are still in demand in all sections of the coun- 
try and they always receive handsome remu- 
neration. 

Mrs Lincoln and Mrs Rorer are the busiest 
of all, and they are now engaged in giving lec- 
tures. Miss Parloais in Europe studying the 
domestic systems of France, England and Ger- 
many. Miss Lucy Andrews, formerly a teach- 
er of ethics at Wellesley college, who studied 
cookery with Mrs Emma P. Ewing, has be- 
come a successful teacher and lecturer in the 
east and west. Mrs E. W. Riley, a graduate of 
the Boston cooking school, who managed the 
garden cafe on the roof of the woman’s build- 
ing at the World’s fair, is now teaching the art 
of cooking in Chicago. 

The women are not only earning handsome 
salaries but they are public benefactors. There 
are not nearly enough paying positions in 
other departments of industry for women of 
intelligence and education. Why do onr young 
women not look into this subject and see what 
an opportunity there is for them in the field of 
domestic science ? 

The want of competent cooks is acknow- 
ledged to be the source of serious domestic 
difficulties, and yet young women in the cities 
prefer sewing, the country girls drift into 
mills, and the teachers’ agencies are crowded 
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with applicants who can never secure posi- 
tions. Leta young women perfect herself in 
one branch of domestic industry, either cook- 
ing or household management, and she can 
have the comfortable assurance that her ser- 
vices will be in demand. 

Several schools have been established in 
which girls can otain a thorough training in 
the art of cookery and the cognate household 
arts. The Boston normal school of cookery, 
founded by the late Mrs Mary Hemenway, is 
designed to enable those who wish to become 
teachers of cookery to obtain adequate prepara- 
tion for positions in public or private schools. 
The course extends over two years and in- 
cludes the study of chemistry, physiology and 
hygiene, biology and bacteriology. In the last 
half year the students themselves become 
teachers and apply in practice what they 
have learned of theoretical and practical cook- 
ery. To be admitted to this school the candi- 
date must not be less than 17 years old and 
must give satisfactory evidence that she has a 
good high school education; diplomas are 
awarded to those who complete the course and 
give evidence of their fitness to teach. 

There is aschool of domestic science at the 
Boston Young Women’s Christian association. 
The aim of this school is to give thorough and 
practical instruction in all that pertains to 
general household management and to prepare 
young women of ability to fill positions as mat- 
roys and housekeepers. Applicants are admit- 
ted from 18 to 35 years of age, with exceptions in 
special cases. The regular course includes two 
years of full work. The seconc term begins on 
Feb 2, closing on Jvne 5. 

Housekeeping hrs grown to be one of the 
most complex of empioyments, and with the 
multifarions de cands made on a housekeeper 
it becomes plainly evident that a well trained 
manager is cssentiai to every large household 
in these days. sac the large cities competent 
housekeevers are »30re and more in demand 
at good salaries. These women are making 
housekeeping respected and are helping to 
make the bomes more homelike and loved and 
appreciated by their mistresses. Trained 
cooks and hoysekeepers are paid and treated 
like trained nurses. The trained housekeeper 
has certain advantages which women, free to 
choose their vocation in life, ought to weigh 
and consider. The wages are relatively high 
because they include not only the cash paid 
but the freedom from personal expenses of 
board, lodging, laundry and light. There are 
no expenditures for car fares going to and 
from work or other demands made in a busi- 
ness way by other occupations. This occupa- 
tion is conducive to good health, including 
as it does regularity and variety of work and 
involving little personal inconvenience or 
discomfort. Then too it offers congenial em- 
ployment to many women whose tastes lie 
especially in this direction. Every life of 
industry ought to be a cheerful and happy one, 
but much depends on the consciousness of 
being able todo what is required of us, con- 
sequently let us encourage our young women 
to become trained cooks and housekeepers, 
that they may have a means of gaining a liveli- 
hood and may know how to direct and manage 
their own homes. 





Starting a Literary Society. 


COLONEL JACK. 





Experience teaches that small literary socie- 
ties flourish best when they have, first, a 
definite aim; second, a regular place, time and 
date of meeting; third, a definite program for 
each meeting. Inside of these lines an almost 
infinite scope for pleasant and profitable 
hours together is possible. 

As to the first meeting. As in moving a load, 
the hardest part is the beginning. To the 
home of the person organizing the society, on 
some day at a certain hour, those interested 
will be invited. After they have arrived and 
chatted together about the young men (?) a 
few minutes, the hostess or someone appointed 
asks for their attention a moment while she 
explains the purpose or purposes of the gather- 
ing. She may suggest several ways of work- 
ing,—a traveling club, a debating society, a 
Tennyson, Whittier, Longfellow or Lowell 
society, a reading or authors’ club, a current 
history or geographical society,—all these and 





many others are ways of interesting research 
and profitable culture. Perhaps after outlin- 
ing several such possibilities she may ask them 
to vote (ballot is best) for the one they believe 
they will like the best. 

Haying chosen the line of work, it, is a good 
plan to choose a temporary president, and a 
committee of three to draw up a program for 
the first meeting and also aconstitution. This 
last should be plain, simple and short, stating 
name and object of society, place and time of 
meetings, the officers, and when elected, as 
well as their duties. Concerning the officers, 
it may be well to say, the fewer the better. A 
president, secretary and one or more com- 
mnittees, for programs, etc, is sufficient. Indeed, 
the secretary in many societies attends to the 
program. In many societies officers are chosen 
every fourth meeting. 

It remains to outline briefly the work taken 
up in various societies mentioned above. 
First, the traveling club. Its outline of work 
is as follows: Papers by members, engravings 
and prints of places and people, reading of 
descriptions of places and people. Suppose a 
trip to Spain is planned. A program might 
read something like this: From Chicago to 
Cadiz; a paper, Ocean steamship travel; read- 
ings, The story of Spain; a paper, Spanish 
customs; paper or reading, heroes of Spanish 
history, (Cortez, De Soto, Pizarro, Ponce de 
Leon, etc.) See any history of United States, 
Mexico or Peru; Columbus in Spain; Com- 
merce and industries of Spain. The main 
idea is to get everybody to doing something. 
Insist on short papers. Imagine the club to be 
traveling together, and write as if true. 

The debating society needs no explanation, 
I think I know of a grammar school in which 
the upper grades held debates once a month 
for a year with great success. 

The poet’s club: As in all others, the main 
point is to have a definite, clear, easy program. 
Big words and high-sounding expressions don’t 
count for much. It is generally better to study 
one author at a time. Papers and readings 
should show the poet’s birthplace, early life, 
surroundings and influences, early and later 
periods of work, best poems or favorite quota- 
tions, prose attempts if any, comparison with 
other poets, etc. Readings of parts or the 
whole of one or more of his best poems should 
not be omitted. 

The current history club: The study of cur- 
rent events is being entered upon more and 
more each year. A society that works on this 
line will not lack for interesting material. At 
present the Chinese war, the condition of 
affairs in Germany for Europe, and Brazil for 
South America, are merely pointers. Some- 
times a scheme like this works well: General 
survey of the principal events of the month; 
special study of political conditions of one 
particular county; home affairs; books of the 
month; question box. It is excellent to spend 
an hour or half hour after each meeting in 
games, conversation, etc. 





Around the House. 





With good coffee and rich cream the poorest 
breakfast is a success, while a good breakfast 
without good coffee is a failure. The happiest 
result is a combination of the best of both. 


There is no accompaniment of a well-stocked 
table that carries so much sociability and good 
cheer with it as a dish of nuts and raisins. 
Paper-shell almonds and filberts are‘the best 
nuts, and good table raisins can be had at all 
times—then, too, it sometimes leads to a philo- 
pena and who does not enjoy a philopena? 
Even the victim is glad, for is there any one 
who does not enjoy making presents ? 


Did you ever think how much more pleasure 
there is in a simple gift of remembrance and 
love than in the wealth and profusion of for- 
mality? A single rose fragrant with affection 
and loving thought is a thousand times sweeter 
than a hot house full of meaningless formal 
bouquets, brought by a messenger and accom- 
panied by a card, all too significant of duty 
more than redolent with esteem and love. 

nscintilliliseeian 

Cleaning Glass.—For washing finger marks 
from looking glasses or window panes, puta 
few drops of ammonia on a moist rag, and 
make quick work of it. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


The Cheese Course. 


ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 





Macaroni and Cheese.—Have a large saucepan 
of boiling water in which drop4 lbof macaroni. 
Keep the water boiling until the macaroni is 
quite tender; drain, and dash some cold water 
over it. Haveready six ounces of grated cheese 
—Parmesan if you can get it. Place a layer of 
macaroni in a deep dish, season slightly with 
salt and pepper and a sprinkling of cheese,con- 
tinue until materials are used, reserving some 
of the cheese for the top layer.: Cover the top 
with very fine bread crumbs. Warm without 
oiling, a large tablespoonful of butter and pour 
evenly over the top. Brown the top with a 
hot shovel held over. Never brown in the 
oven as the butter would oil and so impart a 
disagreeable flavor to the dish. In boiling the 
macaroni, let it be perfectly tender but firm, 
no part beginning to melt, and the form entire- 
ly preserved. 

Cheese Omelet.—Beat up three eggs, with pep- 
per and salt to suit palate, and a tablespoonful 
of grated cheese. The should be of 
good quality and freshly grated. Place a table- 
spoonful of butter in a smooth, delicately-clean 
pan, as soon asit has melted, pour in the eggs. 
Break it gently in several places with a fork, 
to allow it to cook. When the omelet has 
“set,” cease stirring and shake the pan gently, 
then double over, turn onto a hot platter and 
serve immediately 

Cheese Ramekins.— 


cheese 


Take two ounces of bread 
crumbs, pour ove! one gill of boiling 
milk, cover and allow to soak for 15 minutes. 
Beat un smoothly and add two ounces of but- 
ter, four ounces of rich cheese (grated), salt, 
pepper and dry mustard to suit the taste, and 
the yolks of two eggs. Beat up thoroughly and 
add the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth. Butter small cases, pour in the mixture 
and brown in Serve very hot and 
quickly 


them 


hot oven 


Cheese Straws.— 1ce ina bow] 4 lb of flour, 
into this rub four ou of butter. Beat one 
egg with a gill of mili nto the flour and 
add six ounces of cheese (graved), half a salt- 


spoon of salt and half as much cayenne pepper. 


Mix well, roll out to the thickness of about 
one-fourth an inch. Cut into strips, lay upon 
greased pans and bake ina quick oven to a 


delicate brown. 

Cayenne Cheeses.—These will gratify the pal- 
ate of those who enjoy hot spicy foods. They 
are very simply made. Rub into a pound of 
flour a quarter of a pound of butter, and half a 
pound of strong grated cheese. Add salt 
cording to age and strength of cheese, and a 
half teaspoonful of cayenne pepper. Moisten 
with sufficient water to make a paste, roll out, 
and cut into strips about four inches long and 
half as wide. Bakein a quick oven for ten or 
fifteen minutes and serve very hot. 

Cheese Sandwiches.—Take the yolk of one hard 
boiled egg, rub it smooth, add one tablespoon- 
ful of melted butter, } lb of grated cheese, salt 
and cayenne pepper and dry mustard to taste. 


ac- 


Mix w nd moisten with a tablespoonful of 
wate hich will make it of proper consistency. 
Sprea inly sliced bread. 

Cro ese are delicious when fresh and 
crisp. served with cheese and cresses or salads. 
Cut some stale bread into dice about an inch 
square. Fiace over the fire halfacup of milk 


with a large tablespoonful of butter. Allow it 
to become very hot. Place the dice of bread in 
an agate ware dripping pan, and drop irom a 


spoon just enough of the milk and buacter to 
moisten each piece of bread Place in a mod- 
erate oven for about 20 minutes, until each 


piece is crisp and brown. They should be 
made about an hour before wanted, as they are 
better when freshly made. 





Tested and Reliable Recipes. 


MARGARET COLE. 

Dumplings.—Make a crust as follows: One 
teacup of sweet milk, 2 teaspagns, slightly 
heaping, of baking powder; 2-tablespoons of 
melted butter or lard; 1 even teaspoon of salt, 
and flour to roll. Sift the baking powder into 


a part of the flour, put in the milk and str till 
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of the consistency of pancake batter, then add 
the salt and shortening with enough more flour 
to make a quite soft dough. Donot knead, 
but manipulate daintily, roll lightiy, and cut 


into squares, four to six, according as you 
want large or small dumplings. Enclose in 
each square a half of a good-sized Spy or 


Greening apple, and lay side by side, without 
crowding, into a deep pie pan or pudding dish, 
having first sprinkled the bottom liberally 
with sugar. Stick a few bits of butter on the 
top and sides of each dumpling, and pour over 
the whole a teacup of boiling water. Bake 
from one-half to three-fourths of an hour ina 
moderate oven—hot at first, gradually cooling 
toward the last—and eat hot, with sugar and 
cream, or pudding sauce as desired. 

Lemon Pie.—Make a rich crust and bake first 
pricking it all over carefully to avoid blister- 
ing. Set aside to cool whilst the filling is be- 
ing made. Put into an earthen stew-crock one 
teacup of granulated sugar. Grate ever it the 
yellow rind of one lemon, being careful not to 
remove any of the white underneath. Cut the 
lemon and squeeze the juice over the sugar 
and grated rind. Mix one tablespoonful, a 
little heaping, of corn starch with a few spoon- 
fuls of water, and add also one whole egg and 
the yolks of two others well beaten. Stir all 
together thoroughly, and pour over the same 
one large teacup of boiling water. Set on 
stove till it thickens, watching carefully and 
stirring at need. Cool somewhat, and turn 
into the crust. Beat the two remaining whites, 
which must be kept very cold, toa stiff froth, 
add a heaping teaspoon of sugar, and spread 
evenly over the top. Return to the oven till of 
a delicate brown. This will fill one large or 
two small pies, and is very nice. 





Seasonable Salads. 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 


yread or biscuit 
oven untii sufficiently 

Boil four eggs 
of sifted crumbs 


Onion Salad.—Break whit« 
into bits, dryin the 
brittle to rub through a 
hard. With two teacupfuls 


isve . 


mix two small onions chopped. the chopped 
whites of two eggs, two table spoonfuls of 


melted butter (I use cottolene), a teaspoonful 
of salt, a little pepper, and three tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar. Add lukewarm water to make 
a smooth mass, place in a glass dish, smooth 
the top, and rub the yolks of the eggs through 
a sieve to cover. Cut the remaining whites 
into rings and scatter over the top. 

Potato Salad.—Pare or boil six or eight pota- 


toes the size ofan egg: slice thin while hot, 
and mix with the slices a tablespoonful of 
chopped onion, and four tablespoonfuls of 


chopped boiled beets. Let stand two hours then 
mix in lightly a French dressing. 

French Dressing.—Beat till well blended two 
tablespoofuls of melted butter (or cottolene), a 
scant teaspoonful of salt, halfa teaspoonful of 
pepper, and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 

seat till light and foamy. 

Bean Salad.—Drain a pint of lima beans 
which have been boiled in salted water till ten- 
der but not broken, cut a medium-sized boiled 
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potato in thin slices while hot. Mix with a fork, 
beans, potatoes, two tablespoonfuls of any cold 
chopped meat and a teaspoonful of dry mus- 
tard. Place ina salad bowl and pour French 
dressing over the top. 

Codjish Salad.—Pull codfish into thin strips, 
soak 12 hours in cold water, then change to 
fresh and let lie half an hour. Remove the 
moisture with a soft towel, dip in melted but- 
ter, and broil. While warm shred finely and 
when cold add a very little vinegar. Place on 
the top of some finely shredded cabbage and 
serve with mayonnaise dressing. 

Mayonnaise Dressing.—Beat the yolks of two 
eggs with half a teaspoonful of salt and a tea- 
spoonful of mustard. Beat in, a little ata 
lime, 16 tablespoonfuls of melted butter. When 
a smooth paste results, dilute with vinegar un- 
til it is the consistency of thick cream. This 
dressing keeps well if closely corked. 

Ham Salad.—Chop remnants of cold boiled 
ham, mix with a stalk or two of celery cut in 
bits, or season with celery seed and pour over 
bacon dressing. 

Bacon Dressing.—Heat two tablespoonfuls of 
bacon or pork-fat,stir in a tablespoonful of flour, 
add half a teacupful of water and let boil up 
once. Add4 teacupful vinegar, 2 eggs beaten 
with a teaspoonful of sugar, 4 teaspoonful of 
mustard and 4 teaspoonful of salt. Boil four 
minutes, stiring constantly. Use when cold. 
This will keep several days if kept from the 
air. It is anice dressing for cabbage salad. 

Apple Salad.—Mix two-thirds tender sour ap- 
ples sliced, with one-third sliced celery. 

Cold Cream Dressing.—Stir to a cream the 
yolks of two eggs, a scant teacupful of thick 
cream, two tablespoonfuls of white sugar, 
three of vinegar, a dash of salt and mustard. 





Things That Will Keep. 


MARY 8S. STETSON. 


I have a recipe for spu+ or fruit cake which 
I have used for years and can recommend for 
its keeping qualities as well as goodness. One 
cup of molasses, 1 cup sugar, # cup of butter or 
meat fryings, 1 cup sour milk, 3 eggs, 1 teas- 
poonful soda, 1 teaspoonful each nutmeg and 
cloves, 14 teaspoonfiuls cinnamon, 3 heaping 
cups of flour. Tc convert this into a fruit cake 
add currants, raisins, chopped citron or what- 
ever one wishes. I usually add a heaping 
cup of seeded raisins which have been well 
sprinkled with flour. 

For cocoanut pudding I use about a pint7of 
bread or cracker crumbs to one quart of rich, 
sweet milk, two beaten eggs, a cup of sugar, a 
cup of desiccated cocoanut,a pinch of salt ora 
bit of butter. This is baked and then frozen. 
It is not allowed to thaw in the least until 
wanted, when it is placed in the steamer. It 
tastes fully as good as when freshly baked. 
One of these puddings was passed to a neigh- 
bor who was just home from a long journey 
when unexpected company arrived. She af- 
terward gave the pudding due praise, adding 
that she covered it with a meringue made by 
beating the white of an egg to a stiff froth, 
sweetening, flavoring and browning in the 
oven. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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Alaska 


NICKEL PLATE. 


Always Cold 


even ifleft in lid. 
Price 15c., at all Stove. 
Hardware, & House 
Furnishing Deal- 
ers, or mailed 

tpaid for 

0 eta, “Alaska.” None . 
other genuine. We will not be respensi!'e 
for bad results from inferior goods. 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, - - Troy, N. ¥- 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 





Purr SLEEVES, 


PLAIN SLEEVES 


New Sleeve Patterns.—These designs are both 
in good style this season. The puff sleeve is 
especially pretty for a silk waist or any dressy 
bodice. The plain sleeve illustrated will prove 
satisfactory for street or tailor-made gowns and 
is more becoming than the puff sleeves to 
stout figures. Directions about the sleeves 
will be found with the patterns. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send tern 
..-No.... Size,....also 10 cents for pat- 
form. ... HO... Meaowme.... 

WOME «cece 

Address . . ‘ 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 


* together accompany each pattern. 





Practical Points on Sleeves.—The Home Dress- 
maker is inclined to think that full, large 
sleeves require less care in the putting-in pro- 
cess than close sleeves. This is a bad mis- 
take and may spoil an otherwise well-fitting 
bodice. The armhole may be a trifle larger 
‘where the sleeve is so voluminous, but on a 
small or narrow 
figure it is better 
to have the arm- 
hole too small, be- 
cause if much 
sloped the bodice 
is made to look 
narrower still and 
the large sleeves 
will have a gro- 
tesque effect. 

In sloping the 
armhole, let it 
clear the arm all 
around and be so 
curved in front 
that when the arm 

VELVET JACKET. is brought forward 
it does not strain against the armhole. Where 
the under-arm seam fits into the bodice, there 
should be quite a scoop in the bodice, to clear 
the arm and allow it to move forward. Under- 
neath the arm, the bodice should be almost 
straight and about three-fourths of an inch be- 
low the arm-pit. The back is almost straight 
and close up to the arm. Ifthe back is sloped 
out and made quite narrow, the sleeve will 
drag and be uncomfortable,for in such a case it 





practically does duty for a part of the bodice. 
Keep the back of the bodice as broad as possi- 
ble, evenon alarge figure, because the big 
sleeves take away greatiy from the apparent 
width. 

The velvet bodice illustrated is one of a 
style very fashionable this season, and offers a 
suggestion for using up the old-fashioned vel- 
vet gown of some doting grandmother. The 
jacket opens over a plastron of lace and is cut 
with full fluted basque. Steel buttons anda 
steel buckle make simple and effective trim- 
mings. About six yards of material is re- 
quired for this design. 

——_ 
True Economy. 
MILLER PURVIS. 


There is a saying that it takes money to be 
economical, and it is a very true one, though 
a good many do not understand why it is so. 
A good old book says something about pov- 
erty being the destruction of the poor, and 
this is misinterpreted by a good many also, 
though not hard to understand. The aver- 
age farmer is not as economieal as he might 
well be in a good many ways, but especially 
is this true in the spending of his money for 
the necessaries of life. In the first place, too 
many buy on credit and are charged the high- 
est prices, when if they had paid spot cash 
they would have made a saving worth consid- 
ering. When they do pay cash they buy too 
often in small quantities and pay retail 
prices, when if they had bought in larger 

uantities they might have got a material re- 

‘action. Here is where it takes money to be 
economical, for to be economical in this way, 
money enough to buy in quantities is re- 
quired. Itis because of this that so many buy 
in small lots, but it would be much better to 
make some effort to get started in the right 
direction, as once the system is inaugurated 
it is not a hard one to keep going. The man 
who buys sugar by the barrel, coffee by the 
sack and tea by the half chest, can always 
save considerably by so doing,and be better able 
to buy largely the next time. It is because 
the very poor buy in very small quantities at 
very high prices that they are destroyed by 
their poverty. 





Bits About Head Gear. 





The idea in winter 
hats and bonnets is 
to make them broad 
rather than _ high. 
Feathers, rosettes, 
quills and bows ex- 
tend on either side 
like huge ears. Small 
aigrettes or pert little 
wings, nestled in fur, 
make a slight eleva- _ 
tion in the center, but 
that is all. 

Some pretty little 
bonnets are of velvet 
embroidered with jet. 
On each side rises a 
mercury bow of silk 
and atthe back is a 

A FAVORITE SMALL HAT. plume of feathers. 
ted velvet dahlias are popular as trimmings 
just now. 

The ribbons used on hats and toques are al- 
most all of the wide widths. 

A small felt toque, with bow of broad cerise 
ribbon across the front, has tiny buckles at the 
sides and rosettes of ribbon and black wings 
at the back. 

A pretty toque of black velvet has drapery 
across the front with colored satin rosettes 
and aigrettes on each side. There are black 
feathers above the rosettes and black feathers 
on the brim at the sides. 

Large “‘picture” hats trimmed with loads of 
black ostrich feathers and having a twist of soft 
velvet underneath next the hair are very pop- 
ular with young women this season. 

The most chic hats are either very small or 
very large. 


To Lengthen a Flannel Skirt.—The up-to-date 
woman scorns the old-fashioned flannel petti- 
coat as superfluous and is devoted to the 
combination suit. But here’s a suggestion for 
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the woman who declares that she will wear a 
flannel skirt till she dies. If last year’s petti- 
coats are an inch or so. too short they may be 
lengthened and freshened up by adding a deep 
frill of woven lace. The skirt may also be 
taken off the band and sewed to a muslin or 
cotton yoke which must fit smoothly across the 
hips. 





Two Economical Gowns. 


These designs are made with reference to the 
which have become par- 
tially soiled or out of 
fashion. The first illus- 
tration shows a new and 
stylish blouse for satin, 
silk or velvet, to wear 
with half-worn skirts. 
It has the new box- 
pleat, ornamented with 
three large buttons, and 
the square Grecian neck 
is finished with a band 
of jet or ribbon. If well 
arranged, four yards of 
material will make a 
blouse of this kind. 

If the front of a bodice 
has grown shabby, or if 





THE NEW BOX-PLEAT. 


the neck and shoul- 
der cut are alittle old- 
fashioned, the fichu of 
the second illustra- 
tion will come in right 
handy. It is made of 
white muslin, silk ‘or 
crepe with lace. The 
skirt of this same 
model shows how a 
last year’s skirt of 
black silk or satin may 
be widened to follow 
the present style. A 
panel of white silk or 
pleated silk muslin or 
crepe is let in oneach A HANDSOME FICHU. 
side, while to freshen up the edge of the skirt, 
a drapery of white ribbon and bows or rosettes 
is added. The black and white combination is 
in excellent taste this season. 








When th’ Clothes Are on th’ Line. 


MAYME ISHAM. 





Secrubbin’, scrubbin’, rubbin’, tub-bin’, 
Back a’ aching, never min’, 

I must keep this thing a goin’ 

Till th’ clothes are on th’ line. 


Keep her bilin’, water drizzlin’, 
Rinse an’ wring—most dinner time! 
Dresses, aprons, sheets an’ stockin’s 
Mus’ be hung out on th’ line. 


Offun ’fore I’ve finished washin’ 
Wisht ye’d hang me on th’ line, 
Jest so Leud restan’ dry off, 

Git an appertite ter dine. 

Breezes flutt’rin’, see ’em floppin’ ! 
Tell ye what, don’t I feel fine! 
Work all done up; washin’ finished 
An’ th’ clothes out on th’ line. 


Feminine Fancies. 





The old-fashioned coral beads which our 
mothers wore as armlets are being revived 
for the fin de siecle babies. 





Grandmamma’s fashions in tea and dinner 
sets are now the order of the day, and the 
dainty treasures of the long age are shown 
with great care and pride. Antique mirrors 
are also highly prized just now, the long and 
narrow shape being the most desirable. 





How feminine occupations multiply! A 
Maine woman is earning a living as a spank- 
er. She goes about to the houses of her neigh- 
bors, and gets 25c for each spanking adminis- 
tered. The Pine Tree children are compara- 
tively well behaved, too. 


There are very intelligent persons who have 
not learned that the sugar should be put into 
the cup of breakfast coffee before the cream. 
The cream cools the coffee and keeps the sugar 
lumps from dissolving quickly. 
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No Over-Night Raising.—W. D.’s bread-rais- 
ing box is a good idea, but I would recommend 
sisters in northeru latitudes (or = other) to 
use the fullowing yeast, and they will not need 
a bread-raiser: Pare 12 medium-sized potatoes, 
and cook in sufficient boiling water to keep 
them well covered. While they are cooking, 
take one pint of flour, one teacup each of salt 
and sugar, wet with enough cold water to make 
asmooth paste, pour over it twe quarts of boil- 
ing water and cook till it looks clear, like 
starch. Pass through a colander into a two- 
gallon jar. When the potatoes are well done 
pass them through the colan-ler too, also the 
water in which they are ‘boiled. . Fill.the jar 
with water to within a finger’s length of the 
top. Whenthis mixture is lukewarm stir in 
fuur dried yeast cakes that have been pre- 
viously dissolved and set ina warm place to 
rise. Whenathick*white scum rises to the 
top it is ready for use. Cover and set away in 
acool dark place. For four three-pint basin 
loaves, I take three pints of the yeast, no other 
wetting, stirin a batter, and in an hour itis 
light enough to mold intoa loaf. If this is 
covered with an inverted pan no tough crust 
will form. When light, mold only enough to 
shape into loaves; they are light enough to 
bake when no dent remains from the pressure of 
the finger on the surface. In winter I always 
warm the flour, in summer it is not necessary. 
I can sponge bread (made by the above meth- 
ol) when I get breakfast, and have it baked 
for dinner, even though we live in North Da 
kota, where it is aften 40 degrees ‘‘below,’’ and 
we have only acommon cook stove to warm 
our prairie hcuse.—[A. C. P. 





Pet the Birds.—-There are several kinds of 
hardy birds that stay all winter with usin II 
linois, aud numerous farmers’ wives and 
daughters find pleasant diversion in so far 
tuming and training these tuneful birds that 
they will come tothe porch or window ledge 
for a daily ration of bread crumbs or other din- 
ner-tabje scraps. It is a labor of love that costs 
little in time or food, and makes petted friends 
of the birds.—[ A vis. 





A Pleasant Plan.—Phyllis, here is a pian for 
conducting a reading circle. Get a number of 
young ladies or girls to agree to meet one even- 
Ing in a week (or sich time as desirable) either 
at the home or any desirable room. Choose a 
reader from the number, or take turns in read- 
ing, selecting the books most desirable to the 
whole. Then let the young men have a circle 
in the same way, and both societies meet once 
a month. There may be a given number in 
each circle, and the readings be held at the 
homes of each in turn, or otherwise. The 
meeting of both circles could be varies by havy- 
ing recitations, singing, etc, at the mouthly 
meetings.—[Kay. 4 


Diet in Some Farm Homes.—T here are farmers, 
though Tam glad to believe their number is 
decreasing, Who live on the worst pussible 
diet, because through shiftlessness or laziness 
they do not provide their households with a 
reasonable supply of fruits and vegetables. 
I have known such farmers, who for months at 
atime would eat fried pork and potatoes for 
breakfast, bot.ed pork and potatoes for dinner 
and coid potatoes and pork for supper. These 
are the farmers who buy patent medicines for 
themselves and their families,in the absurd 
belief that they can cheat mother nature out of 
her penalty for outrages on sensible dietetic 
laws. It cannot be done. The transgressor 
nust settle, and if when he next nurses a rheu- 
matic back before the kitchen fire he will pon- 
der on his shortcomings and resolve another 
year to provide a good kitchen garden for his 
family, his penance will not have been in 
vain.—[K. I. Kk. 

Lessons from Old Virginia.—During my girl- 
hood days in old Virginia, social weekly gath- 
erings prevailed. It was a continuous round 
of social enjoyment. It was a cultivated 
habit, and acquiesced in as the custom of the 
times. Yet our religious duties were not over- 
looked. A young man “over the mountain” 
called frequently, and finally I decided that 
his request was reasonable, and I shared his 
mountain home. Then the war. He went, 
and my prayers went with him. He returned 
by the mercy of God, unharmed. The old 
place had changed during these four years of 
war. Briers had grown up inthe fence cor- 


hers, and the whole surronndings presented .a 
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shipwrecked appearance, but with grateful 
hearts that our lives had been spared, we set 
to work with renewed energy to repair the 
waste places. By perseverance, economy, and 
along pull together, we have surmounted dif- 
ficulties, almost forgotten that cruel war, paid 
all our obligations, educated our children, and 
look with pleasure into the beaming, sweet 
faces of four grandchildren. I have learned, 
first, that contentment, in whatever position 
or condition, may fall to our lot in life. Let 
us do our duty, whether in war or peace. In- 
voke the blessing of God on our lives, and 
work. Be cheerful and contented at all times. 
Study the interest of your husband and family, 
keep out of debt, keep away from those “‘soci- 
eties’’ which promise so much for the human 
family, and so little for the poor, disconsolate 
husband at home. Read good, sound litera- 
ture; burn up trashy novels. Cultivate music 
and the fine arts and make your homes attrac- 
tive and happy.—[M. W. L. 

An Irreligious Novel.—Ships that Pass in the 
Night. It seems to meavery irreligious novel, 
retiecting more or less clearly the status of 
the human race, or the prevailing irreligion 
or unbelief. It is written from an entirely 
agnostic point of view, and affords no evi- 
dence that the author has any perception of 
vital religion or true faith in the divine pres- 
ence and operation.—[Aunt Agatha. 





I Discarded Corsets many years ago, because 
I was convinced they were not healthful for 
me to Wear, but my troubles did not all end 
when I had thrown my corsets aside. The 
trouble was to keep my skirts up in place and 
not have them too snug around my waist. It 
took me six years to overcome the difficulty, 
then I got a pattern for a so-called reform 
waist and skirt-supporter. Since then I have 
been comfortable so far as keeping my skirts 
can make me. I think it of great importance 
that mothers should see to it that their grow- 
ing daughters keep their skirts well up from 
the hips so they do not drag down; I believe 
great injury is often done by not attending to 
this matter. I wish mothers would not let 
their young daughters wear corsets, but if 
they do wear them, be sure they are a good 
fit and laced with elastic lacings.—[August 
Flower. 


Asked and Answered.—Patron asks if some 
one wiil tell how to revive a dead grange, or 
one that is nearly dead. Please refer the 

erson to the Massachusetts state master, E. 

). Howe, Marlboro, and I am sure that all will 
be done that can be.—[{J. H. D. 

Will someone tell how to make rugs out of 
sheep pelts, how to color and cleanse them 
before coloring and what dyes to use?—[Deb- 
bie Burns. 





Will Mrs Norton of York state, who was at 
Scituate the past summer, please send Her full 
address to the address on the photograph given 
her.—[Tabiler. 


Likes the Vermont Idea.—After reading about 
the Newport (Vt) rest cottage, I thought I 
would tell the Tablers I hoped such a cottage 
would be established there. I never have been 
there but wouid like to go and stay a week or 
more with the other Tablers and get acquaint- 
ed with our friends. Let’s have a general 
opinion of our rest cottage or cottages.—[ Early 
Riser. 





A Literary Society.—Our literary society is a 
Chautanqua circle. But only two or three 
members of the circle are members of the C. 

S. C., still all take an active part in the 
work of the meetings. It seems to me the 
chief consideration in crming any literary 
society is to have the 8" v‘ect for study some- 
thing that all, or th: *rsater number, are in- 
terested in. It matters little whether it be 
Cc. L. 8S. C. or subjects chosen by the mem- 
bers. As I an amember of the Chautauqua 
circle I will describe the workings of that. 
To organize, one who was interested asked 
a friend if they might have a meeting for that 
purpose at her home. Then a notice was 
read in church to the effect that all interested 
were invited to be present at such a time 
and place to form a Chautauqua circle. 
As it cnanced not avery large number were 
present and some of them wished to postpone 
election of officers. But one, wiser than the 
rest, said ‘go ahead with your business and 
more will come at the next meetings.” Now 
we have an interesting circle. The posaoss 
for the winter’s study is principally English 
history, and for a recent evening King John 
was the principal topic. The program was as 
follows: Roll call, quotations from Shakes- 
peare’s King John; a sketch of King John, 
(which, by the way, was very happily talked, 


and not read;) a sketch of Thomas a Becket. 
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Then followed questions and answers from 
the Chautauqua. Throughout the meeting 
there were informal questions and discussion. 
Our officers ure president and secretary. The 
secretary calls the roll and informs absent 
members of the program for next meeting. 
The president takes charge of the meeting, 
opening with the Lord’s prayer and calling 
on each member for work assigned, according 
to program, also asking questions from a 
magazine. A program committee of one or 
two are appointed (by previous program cc 2- 
mittee) and the program committee and place 
of meeting are read at the close of the pres :nt 
meeting for the ensuing one.—[Mrs Go A. 
Head. 





Sit Up Nights.—Where shall I look for the 
Ships? Do they sail upon the literary sea, or 
are we liable to meet them any night we are 
out late? I heard an awful racket in the hog- 
pen the other night and I punched A bathiar 
vigorously. Says I, ‘‘I guess one of them pes- 
ky Ships is among the hogs,” but he wouldn’t 
enthuse ; said he ‘*‘guessed I heard snow falling 
off the roof,” and maybe I did, but Jotham has 
a gun and Abathiar is mighty with a cudgel, 
and I am determined to lay this ghost of the 
Tablers.—[Dame Durden. 





Baby’s Logic.—Bachelor, I’ admit that your 
evils are great, and the worst of it is that 
church members are responsible for them. If 
every person whose name was on the church- 
books of our country was in favor of putting 
down the rum trafiic, how long could it con- 
tinue? Every man who votes for license has 
authorized the liquor to be sold which leads to 
crime being committed, therefore he author- 
ized the crime.—[Baby Ruth. 
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Tuberculosis in New York State. 

The status of tuberculosis in New York ap- 
pears in many quarters to be totally misappre- 
hended and the officials engaged in the work 
of condemning and slaughtering affected ani- 
mals seem, in the eyes of many, to be guilty of 
wilful slanghter. No one will gainsay the fact 
that tuberculosis may have always existed, 
but ‘hat the disease has spread rapidly within 
the .ast two years in our own state is reason 
enouta why officials having the matter in 
charge should exert themselves to eradicate it 
if possible. The position taken by this state 
has given rise to a like activity in certain 
other states, and with a unity of action all 
about us it is reasonable to assume that, with 
the employment of legitimate safeguards, New 
York can be rendered as free from infection as 
any state. But it must be admitted there is 
much ground for the cry which has been rais- 
ed against advertising our tuberculosis. The 
result is already seen in that the French gov- 
ernment is closing its ports against American 
cattle. 

Intelligent farmers and breeders believe in 
the work of the commission as it is now being 
conducted. The awards made under the new 
law are about double what they were under 
the old order of things, and a man who loses 
an animal through such instrumentality comes 
somewhere near securing a money equivalent. 
To be sure, there are now pending certain im- 
portant cases, which will be carried to the 
higher courts, but all will no doubt be proper- 
ly settled. But it is a simple matter of having 
confidence in the officials empowered to do the 
work, and if breeders of the state want to see 
the disease wiped out they must lend a help- 
ing hand and throw no stumbling blocks in 
the way. The dairy and breeding interests of 
New York are all right, and the fact that other 
states are following in our footsteps is a good 
indication that our methods meet approval. 
Any part of the existing system that bears un- 
justly on the farmer can be remedied by the 
legislature this winter. 





Oleo and Tuberculosis Notes. 





Dealers Waking Up.—A meetingof the New 
York mercantile exchange and the New York aux- 
iliary association of the national dairy union 
was held in New York city, Dec 14. Secy Wilson 
of the national dairy union delivered an address 
detailing the work being done by the association 
for the suppression of the traffic in fraudulent 
goods. A convention of this association will be 
held in Washington Jan 10-11 and President Boyce 
of the mercantile exchange and James Rowland 
were appointed delegates. 





To Exterminate Tuberculosis, the following 
plan is recommended by Dr Law: Havea veteri- 
nary chief foreach 
county or sevtion 
where cattle are 
kept in large num- 
bers. This chief 
should have entire 
charge, keep com- 
plete records, in- 
spect all animals 
killed and if any 
die of a contagious 
disease test the 
herd the animal 
came from and 
then destroy every 
animal affected 
with a contagious 
disease and purify 
the premises. By 
this plan all public 
excitement would 
be avoided and the 
expense would be 
much less than to 
start in and make 
a h ousecleaning 
as is being done in 
Massachusetts. This 
would be 





PROF JAMES LAW. 
plan being carefully carried out, there 
an objecttor the owners to dispose of their dis- 
eased animals by pointing out those supposed to 


be diseased. Prof Law is perhaps the ablest vet- 
erinarian in the country, author of Law’s Veter- 
inary Adviser (price $3 from this office), professor 
of veterinary science at Cornell university and 
expert to the New York state department of agri- 
culture. 





The Pennsylvania Legislature will have sub- 
mitted to it two bills looking to the suppression 
of tuberculosis. One is prepared by the Penn- 
sylvania state veterinary association, the other 
by the state boards of health and of agriculture. 
The tirst bill provides tor the establishment of a 
state live stock sanitary commission, an appro- 
priation of $50,000, ana it smacks altogether too 
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romotion of fads and 
s simple, and will be 
effective, if passed and will not be open to the 
charge of politics, as it creates no new offices and 


much of politics and the 
schemes. The latter bili 


calls for no no special appropriations. The latter 


bill should be passed. 


Great Excitement in Massachusetts has been 
caused by the determined effort of the state cat- 
tle commission to stamp out tuberculosis. Farm- 
ers all over the state are uniting in a special or 
ganization to compel the legislature to make a 
sufficient appropriation to pay the total value of 
animals slaughtered, and also the cost to the 
farmer of keeping his animals in quarantine 
when ordered to do so by the commission. 
From 2 to 15% of the animals inspected in 
various parts of the state are found to be tuber- 
culous. The trouble is worst among the cows in 
the Brighton and Watertown cattle market. The 
farmers generally want the disease stamped out, 
but do not wish to be compelled to bear more 
than their share of the expense or bother. Mas- 
sachusetts has a quarantine against the world, 
and all cattle (except those in transit for — 
are quarantined at owner’s expense and teste 
with tubercalin. 


Another Scare.—Nelson Morris & Co and A. R. 
Swift of the oleo trade, are of the opinion that 
the recent decision of the United States supreme 
court relative to coloring oleomargarine will 
either reduce the price of cattie or increase the 
price of meat. Thisis pure rot. The proportion 
of beef product in this fraud is altogether too 
small to effect either one or the other. These 
men are always anxious to spread the belief that 
oleo is largely the product of cattle. It is princi- 
— the fatof hogs—beef fat cuts only a small 
igure in the nefarious business. 





An Oleo Advertising agent, who got fat on his 
commissions for subsidizing daily papers to print 
long editorials favorable to hog butter, is sending 
out the following letter to his papers: “Please 
send bill for Armour business in full, as it is un- 
certain what we can du further at present,in view 
of the recent supreme court foolishness. Butter- 
ine is a boon tothe poor. They can’t afford to buy 
butter thatis fit to eat,and the real butter that 
can be sold cheap enoug:: ior them to afford isn’t 
fit for anything but wheel grease. As a butter 
buyer 25 years ago, I used to get from some farm- 
ers stuff that to call dirty would be a libel on dirt. 
And that is the sort of product that oe oleo. 
Protection gone mad. The ineffable idiocy of leg- 
islators of the hay-seed stamp compels me to ask 
for Hood’s.” The editor regards comment as 
needless. Our readers are fully capable of com- 
menting for themselves on the above. 





Cost of Stamping Out Tuberculosis in New 
York. Dr James Law of Cornell said to the Con- 
necticut board of agriculture: There are 2,328,000 
neat cattle in New York state. Allowing 5 % as 
affected, there would be 116,400. At an average 
of $20 per head, it would cost the state. $2,328,000, 
and the inspection and other expenses would 
make the cost over $3,000,000. The radical method 
is the only safe one. While contagion is frequent 
from milk, butter, cheese and beef, contagion 
by dust contact is far more common. Sweeping 
the stable floor should never be allowed without 
it’s having first been dampened. No consumptive 
should ever under any consideration be allowed 
to care for cattle. Dr Cressy agreed with Dr Law 
that no consumptive should eare for stock. He 
ae been a doubter of the reliability of tubercu- 
in. 
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Buy it of your dealer. 








